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A WORLD of 
GLADNESS 


HERE are not a few people in New York, says the 
Bishop in Everybody’s Magazine, and elsewhere who 
look upon evil and its amelioration with the fatalism 
of a certain Vermont farmer—though they lack his 
humor. A rather exquisite cyclist had come the 
farmer’s way, and, leaning over the fence where the 
grimy man with the hoe was busy in his potato-patch, 
said: “Why don’t you get rid of those Colorado 
beetles?” The farmer paused only long enough to 
clear away all oral obstacles to vigor of reply, and 
then delivered himself thus: “Why? Because dudes 

and bugs is foreordained.” 

There are pessimists who attempt to puncture the tire of every 
reform movement by kindred fatalism. Some of these preachers 
of despair are believers, in their way, in a divine Originator of the 
universe; but they tell us that the race and God have at present 
an active personal enemy, whom God could smite at a stroke, and 
will strike, some day, but who meantime has his way and say 
in making and keeping the world a devil’s-world. 

To these preachers God is a great Vindicator, resident in the 
clouds, punishing nations for wrong-doing; but He is not a great 
Inspirer, a Light lighting every man coming into the world, one 
not far from any nation, nor a deity of fields and streets, whose 
laws obeyed mean life and life abundant, and whose work is “all 
Love and all Law.” The Adversary bulks bigger in the foreground 
of these men’s world-picture than does the Omnipotent. They find 
God in His world only when and where He intervenes. They 
believe in Incarnation mainly as an ambulance from a heavenly 
hospital, or as a coach to an old man’s home; they don’t see the 
Father’s ministry every day to every ordinary home in deliveries 
of food and gladness. On the contrary, they fix their eye on the 
devil’s connection with Canadian thistles, Scotch thistles, and every 
other weed in the world. God, in their theory and teaching, pur- 
sues a policy of “Hands off” towards men’s affairs until men hold 
their hands up in appeal to Him. Reform and vice are both “‘fore- 
ordained” in their view, and vice is to get the better of reform 
till a new divine intervention arrives. Consequently their con- 
tinuous eye is, “Man needs God to save himself from destruction ;” 
too seldom do they cry, “God needs man, to assist Him to complete 
His creation of a world of fraternal gladness.” That evolutionary 
note is absent from all their teaching. Reformer Waring, purging 
New York of physical filth, is no type, in their thinking, of reform- 
ers multiple and perennial who shall yet purge our city of moral 
filth, and bring in the prophet’s vision of streets filled with merry 
children of play. 

These pessimistic and individualistic preachers are mentioned 
here at length because they are among the causes, when they ought 
to be among the cures, of evil in great cities. They teach inaction 
and despair to the very persons who ought to be enlisted in social 
crusades. One of them, not long ago, in endorsing a movement 
for a National Gospel campaign in our country, said that such a 
campaign was the only cure for the trouble of the East Side of New 
York. On the contrary, it were better that all endorsements of 
religious revivals were cast into the depths of the sea than that one 
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little child, loved of the Father, and lovable and _ innocent 
among men, should be allowed to perish through Christian inaction. 
Are revivals to be conducted only to get a few more people into 
a future heaven? Are they not more needed to revive the Church to 
save more and more people from the evil in this present world? It 
is questionable whether our land needs any revival so much as one 
which shall say to the heart of the nation: God is in the world. 
We are therefore in God’s world. God shows himself the Father 
of men in production; let us show ourselves His children, and broth- 
ers to one another, in distributing His gifts and trusts. Babylon, 
Sodom, Rome, are blots on history’s page, because they did not re- 
tain God in their knowledge; let New York, Philadelphia, Chicago 
be glories to our land, because the glory of God doth lighten them, 
and Christian men within them are seeking to make them cities 
whose builder and maker is God. 

It is not to be thought that such a social-religious revival would 
at once abolish every trace of evil in New York, or any other large 
city, for the truth is that the world is advanced by slow sequences 
rather than by swift interventions. The world was not made in six 
days, or six ages; and the world’s cities will not be made cities of 
God by single crusades, campaigns, or decades. Christian men 
must be content to be creative as God himself has been creative, 
gradatim, not per saltum. ‘The exuberant optimism of some Chris- 
tian men is as pernicious as the enervating pessimism of others, and 
the root of the trouble is the same in both cases, namely, that con- 
ditions, as causes, are not kept clearly in view. 

There are causes of vice in all great cities which are incident 
to civilization’s general advance, and which, kept clearly in mind 
by believers in both God and man, can be dealt with by a scientific 
sympathy. Sympathy alone will not do the work. Plague, small- 
pox, fever, and other physical evils have not disappeared or dimin- 
ished before sympathy alone; their cure has been gradually evolved 
by a sympathetic science, and social evils are as little removable by 
a Christian science of conditions as is physical disease by a Chris- 
tian Science which is neither scientific nor Christian. 

The modern city, in size and social characteristics, is the product, 
in the main, of economic causes, and these economic causes are the 
outcome of invention. Civilization has passed from agriculture, 
as the main economic factor, to manufacturing, and machines have 
driven people from the farms and drawn them to the cities. The 
machine on the farm, the machine on the road, and the machine in 
the mill are three things that make the world’s old cities seem mere 
villages when put abreast of New York, London, or Chicago. The 
machine on the farm, with four men to work it, does the work of 
fourteen farm hands, and does it better; and ten displaced agricul- 
turists travel by the machine on the road toward the machine in the 
mill. In 1840, 21.79 per cent. of our population were engaged in 
aericulture; in 1890 only 13.68 per cent.; while in 1850, 4.12 per 
cent. were engaged in manufactures, and in 1890 the percentage 
had risen to 7.52 per cent. “Give us this day our daily bread” has 
been answered among Christian nations through manna-producing 
farm-machinery, and Ruskin’s dream of a returned FEidenic age, 
when gang-ploughs shall be beaten into ploughshares and self-bind- 
ers into pruning-hooks—not to mention the demolition gf the spin- 
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ning-jenny in the interest of the handloom—is a disordered dream 
at best. The man with the hoe has given way, permanently, to the 
men among the power-shafts; and in ths lies the explanation of the 
increase of our urban population from three per cent. in 1800 to 
thirty-three per cent. in 1900. ‘The freight moved by the machine 
on the road aggregated 640 million tons in 1890, and of this, 184 
million tons was anthracite and bituminous coal, of which the great- 
er part was fuel to be transmuted into machine force. The bitu- 
minous coal moved outweighed all the grain, flour, cotton, live stock, 
dressed meat, and wool handled in the country. $6,525,156,486 
were invested in manufactures in 1890, and the value of the manu- 
factured output was $9,372,438,283. Dr. Josiah Strong computes 
that 75.4 per cent. of our wealth in 1890 was urban, and only 24.6 
per cent. rural. 

The machine in the mill is bound in the future to gather from 
the farm not fewer, but more persons, for farm-tillage will be con- 
tinuously reduced in toil and increased in productivity, and this 
means for the problems of cities two things; first, a continued quan- 
titative urban growth; second, the relatively deteriorated quality 
of it. 

Already in our land many rural communities may be found 
which were nurseries of virtue in times past, but which are now ten- 
anted by a distinctly inferior population. In these neighborhoods. 
in former days, were churches, and schools, and other character- 
building influences in abundance. But the farmers have fallen on 
bad times—only 47.32 per cent. of them were holders in unincum- 
bered fee simple in 1890; the churches are closed in many rural 
communities, or changed, as near Utica, into cheese-factories; and 
the quality of urban accessions from these conditions is likely to be 
much less helpful to the cities than it was years ago. ‘The more 
enterprising Eastern farmers have gone to the far West, and have 
been succeeded in many instances by a foreign class. In the country 
at large. in 1890, among 4.212,000 farmers, 742,000 were foreign- 
ers, and there is every likelihood that the twelfth census will show 
a large increase of this proportion, and show, too, that the hetero- 
geneous racial condition of seaboard cities has reproduced itself 
among the seaboard rural population. The American-born farmer, 
unless large canital is at his command, is discontented, more and 
more so, with manual toil; and is giving way to the foreigner, who 
thinks an embryonic reaner, without either self-binding or self- 
threshing attachment, a glorious release from European modes of 
farm work. 

Time was when the greater part of migration from the farm was 
a symptom of thrift; but now a great deal of it is the result of de- 
spair, and the urban increase from farms is in recent decades of per- 
ceptibly lower tone. Farm machinery is a great boon to America 
and to the race, but the influence of that machinery affects, through 
economics, the morale of all the race, and affects especially the mor- 
ale of cities. 

If the machine in the mill were at present correlated with the 
highest commercial conscience, the city, instead of developing any 
further demoralization among the land’s displaced agriculturists, 
would counteract its beginnings; but the machine in the mill, an- 
other great boon to the race, is not yet adjusted to develop moral as 
well as material gains. Every large American city, through manu- 
factures, and through emporial position, has been greatly gaining 
in population during the last ten years, but none has yet seriously 
set itself toward caring either for its natural increment, for native 
migration toward it, or for the incoming foreign migration which 
fails to pass through it. 

The failure of the city—the product, in its present proportions, 
of the mill—to care for its great growth, appears often in the mill 
itself; and always, as things are now, in the homes available for the 
working people, in the streets of our towns, in facilities for recrea- 
tion, and even for worship; while a progressive ‘social conscience, 
though it has done much for the legislative defense of ‘toilets. in 
shops and stores, has not transformed the machine into a maker. of 
gladness as well as a’'maker of goods: 

The mill is often a direct breeder of vice. Employers who think 
they owe their employees nothing but wages, and whose relations 
to them are far less personal than many a slave-owner’s toward his 
slaves, are not often branded as a dangerous class, but, as a matter 
of fact, however undesigning their indifference, they are among 
the allies of vice. Such are the employers who overlook the in- 
decency of conveniences which oblige the sexes to use them in com- 
mon; whose theory of gain will brook the perpetual presence of an 
immoral foreman or floor-walker, provided only he “makes the busi- 


ness go;” who do not hesitate to impose the extreme limit of labor 
under the minimum of ameliorative conditions, and whose employ- 
ees are demoralized amid an industrialism which is indifferent alike 
to the destruction and the development of individuality. The heart- 
lessness of the church which is only a religious club, was once satir- 
ized by a cartoon showing a church vestibule, with a nickel-in-the- 
slot, dummy usher, whose phonographic pharynx, set into vibration 
by the fall of coin, said; ‘Very glad to see you. Take any seat. 
Come again;” and the heartlessness of some manufactories in New 
York is of the same stripe. At the door of them ought to be an auto- 
matic bargain-maker, as well as an automatic time-recorder, and it 
should say, “Come in, young ladies. We want you because you 
work cheaper than men. All social customs to be left at home. 
Seats for every three of you till the law favors you less, and fifty 
plus fifteen equals sixty when we come to count your hours per 
week.”” Consumers’ Leagues, to encourage the purchase of the out- 
nut of fairly treated labor; Legal Aid Societies, to defend the down- 
trodden employee: Legal Enactment Societies, to secure remedial 
legislation; Leagues for Social Service, to educate the short-sighted 
individualist to perceive the extravagance of selfishness and the econ- 
omy of justice and mercv: Trade Unions, to teach the toilers to 
look to the morrow as well as to the moment: a Church which re- 
members its Founder was a Workman on earth as well as the Word 
from the skies, and which regards the Golden Rule, not as an as- 
piration, hut as a programme—these are amone the cures of the 
direct fostering of vice by the mill-machine. The time mst come 
when every mill will reinforce the righteousness of the home. as 
does the school to-dav. Schools that shold foster immorality 
among their punils, or that should even he indifferent to its presence, 
would he battered down bv an outraged public opnion: why should 
the girl in the school he more sacred in the communitv’s eves than 
the girl in the mill? Shall schools he develoned as civilization-mak- 
ers while mills remain civilization-destrovers, through moral con- 
ditions, while civilization-aiders in material things? 

At the beginning of the last century no one could have prophesied 
the enormous extension of the public-school system; it is far less 
hazardous to prophesy to-day that the mill will be correlated with 
moral, as well as material, production, before the Twentieth Cen- 
tury passes. The Spirit of the Lord God is going to come into the 
wheels. The abolition of slavery is not the last of the conquests of 
conscience. The last century was glorified by man of God’s omni- 
science; by harnessing of forces, an approach to His omnipotence; 
by the use of resources, from! several continents, in the commonest 
homes, an approach to omnipresence; and the present century is cer- 
tain to give new proof of man’s celestial direction and derivation 
by bringing men into right relations to things, and fellow-men, and 
God. Man is now in a wrong relation to things, witness, shoddy; 
man is in a wrong relation to fellow-men, witness, cutthroat com- 
petition; man is in a wrong relation to God, witness, the constant 
use of the term, “resources of the country,” and the infrequent 
use of the truer one, “national and personal trusts from the Father 
of men.” 

Long hours in the mills and stores, nerve-consuming noise amid 
the shaftings, indelicacy in the intermingling of the sexes, back and 
brain-breaking work in all temperatures, are a formidable alliance 
against purity, and in nearly all large cities they are aided by the 
bad physical conditions of the streets and dwellings where the toil- 
ers have their homes. 

New York from 1890 to 1895 added 335,759 to its population, 
but built in the same time only 5,463 dwellings, which means that 
the overcrowding of 1890 was greatly increased in those five years. 
In 1890 the average number of persons per dwelling in Manhattan 
was 18.52; in 1895, 21.2; and in 1900, 23.2. Half of the population 
of Brooklyn is housed to-day as densely as Manhattan’s population 
of 1890. Manhattan added during the last decade twice as many 


dwellings with three families or over as Philadelphia possessed in 


1890, and the crowding of the people ‘together in New York un- 
doubtedly increases its tendencies toward vice. Privacy and purity 
are congeners. On the other hand, the comparative crowding of 
the people of New York ought to make police supervision of vicious 
resorts easier than in less congested cities. New York in 1890 had 
1.93 policemen for every 1,000 of population, and an average of 
only 98.00 dwellings to each patrolman on the force, whereas Phila- 
delphia had but 1.36 policemen to each 1,000 persons and 131.26 
dwellings, a much larger area for supervision, to each patrolman. 
There was in 1890 a smaller number of dwellings to each patrol- 
man in Manhattan than in any other city of 100,000 population 
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or over, except Chicago, Boston and Cincinnati. It was 91.42 
dwellings to each patrolman. 

Life is such a unity, that one must expect that moral disease and 
physical disease will always go hand in hand. The poverty and dis- 
ease charts exhibited by the Charity Organization Society of New 
York last year, showing the constant inseparability of tuberculosis, 
contagious disease, and application for material relief, are a suf- 
ficient proof of this. Whenever density and death rate are both 
high, the moral despoiler encounters diminished resistance power. 
New York has not worse citizens than other cities; on the contrary, 
it is questionably whether the population of many other cities, trans- 
ferred bodily into New York conditions, would resist as nobly. New 
York had a density of 58.69 per acre in 1890, and a death rate of 
28.63 (1900, 10.01 per 1,000), as against a density of 12.64 per acre 
in Philadelphia, and a death rate of 22.67. Only two cities in the 
country, Richmond, Va., and Newark, N. J. (both of which fell 
below New York in 1900), had a higher death rate than New York 
in 1890, and no other as great density. Is it any wonder that, sow- 
ing the wind in the way the city is building homes for the people, 
it is reaping the whirlwind? There are some anomalous figures in 
the census returns of 1890, e¢.g., the fact that the four densest wards 
of New York had a death rate lower than the average for the entire 
city, but the general law was established hereby that density and 
death are cause and effect. The cities with 0.45 dwellings per acre, 
and of from 10,000 to 14,000 persons, had a’death rate of 17.86, 
whereas the cities of 100,000 and over, with 1.98 dwellings per acre, 
had a death rate of 23.28. 

Every one, except unregenerate barbarians, now accepts it as an 
axiom that the rights of life are more sacred than the rights of prop- 
erty ; and tenement-house reforms, for the cure of evil in New York, 
must demand several things of property owners, such as thorough 
lighting of halls; increased provision and seclusion of toilet facil- 
ities ; the conversion of airshafts into aids to health instead of gossip 
and germ breeders; the increased restriction of the number of fam- 
ilies to a floor, and lodgers to a family; the registration of the own- 
ership of a property upon the property itself; the enlargement of 
opportunity, at the increased expense of the 6.3 per cent. of persons 
who own their own homes, of the chance of acquiring a home by 
the 93.7 per cent. of lessees; the preferential taxation of improved 
dwellings; and, perhaps, the enforced use of land now being held 
for the unearned increment. New York’s population to each acre 
of its total area in 1890 was 58.69, but to each acre of its building 
area it was 94.03. There were 3.17 dwellings to each acre of the 
total area, and 5.08 dwellings to each acre of the building area. 
The difference was unnecessary and vice-breeding congestion. It 
undoubtedly affected especiallv the accessions to the city’s popula- 
tion from rural districts, upon whose morale the reduction of breath- 
ing space and inforced increase of companionship acts like a nar- 
cotic drug. Good dwellings for the people, and sufficient of them 
to keep pace with the increase of population, are key-notes in a con- 
structive campaign against vice. The individualistic evangelist, 
who leaves the housing of the people out of his programme, should 
recall that the Redeemer of men, who rebuked and bemoaned the 
sins of the city, spent the last days of His life in a suburban home 
to restore His city-sapped strength, and that fidelity to His teaching 
was compared by Him, in His inaugural discourse, to a wisely built 
house. The carpenter trade He had left illustrated and applied the 
truth He taught; can Christianity be true if it connects sanctity 
with church building and disconnects it from home building? The 
temple was not employed for Christianity’s latest epiphanies; the 
home and the open air were always their place of manifestation. 

Facilities for recreation are closely connected with personal mor- 
alitly, and such facilities are all too few in our great cities to-day. 

The art of catering to the working-man has been studied to a 
nicety by the saloon industry, and not until its methods are imitated 
by saloon substitutes, and lightly-swung doors opening. on bright 
and easy lounging rooms are found all over our cities, can the sa- 
loon’s hold on the people be broken. Until the city provides sani- 
tary conveniences, moreover, matiy will use it who use it for no other 
purpose; and until these are provided, the city is a direct promoter 
of indecency. The saloon is a desperate problem, and bad housing. 
irregular employment, overtime work, and a hundred other causes, 
are aggravating it. 

* * * 
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The San Francisco Examiner, in search of a new sensation to 
rouse a jaded public, is now discussing the mooted question as to 
whether a man can be a “bell hop” and still remain a gentleman. It 
gives the picture above representing a phalanx of men, heads of 
departments, all jumping to answer the call bell of the clerk to the 
President of the Southern Pacific Railway. Why, how can there 
be any difference of opinion? If a man is “bell-hop”’ to the night 
clerk of a hotel, he may have all the manners of Lord Chesterfield, 
the wit of Voltaire, the learning of William J. Bryan, yet if you 
invited him to dine at your club with your friends you would be 
guilty of a most serious faux pas. 

Now, why is this? It is simply because the mind refuses to 
understand how a man can be in a state of servility to you in one 
sphere of life and in a state of equality in another. Perhaps it may 
be said that a captain in the army is subordinate to a general, yet 
they meet upon a social equality. I did not say “subordination,” 
but “servility.”” The difference between the two words is really 
but one of degree, and the dividing line is often difficult to delin- 
eate. Probably the manner in which the service must be rendered 
is more conclusive than the nature of the service itself. If I say 
softly and politely, “Mr. Johnson, would you kindly trouble your- 
self a moment to shaw Mr. Globe-trotter suite 411,” it conveys a 
different social status to Mr. Johnson than when I bang a bell and 
yell, “Wake up there, Johnson, and get a move on yourself. Show 
the gentleman 411; that black bag is his.” 

Now it may be said that it is an unfair comparison to connect 
a hotel porter answering a bell and the General Passenger Agent an- 
swering one. I admit at once that it is hardly a parallel case, but 
let us look at the evolution of the matter. The Central Pacific Rail- 
way was built by Crocker, Stanford, Huntington and Hopkins. All 
good, plain “commoners,” Bryan would call them. Does anyone 
think in the early days of the railway they would have dreamed of 
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sitting back in their offices and having a clerk at hand to ring a 
particular bell for a particular head of a certain department of the 
railway? It would have been thought a preposterous insult to a man 
to be called that way in early days. The different head clerks were 
on a social equality with the owners of the road. Crocker would 
as soon have thought of having Huntington called to him by a 
bell as such men. Times have changed. Does anyone think that if 
Lord So-and-So, of London, should be calling on President Hays 
and sitting there in his private office and see Mr. Head of Depart- 
ment called up per a numbered bell that he would feel there did not 
exist a greater social hiatus between them owing to that little bell, 
than if a more formal method of calling for him had been used? 
Now I am not criticising President Hays for using bells. I would 
do the same, in fact, I do so now in my own office. What I am 
trying to get at, however, is that business is tending more and more 
to establish greater and greater social chasms between not only the 
workingman and the capitalist, but between the different grades of 
employment. That even so small a matter as an unoffending bell is 
deepening and widening this chasm. Under Socialism we will use 
the “bell system” all right enough, but it will not convey the social 
degradation it does today. I am avowedly indifferent to public 
opinion about most matters, but no one can entirely lift himself out 
of his environment. I admit that I would rather be inclined to blush 
if I should be caught sweeping my front pavement. It would not 
be the act of sweeping that I would feel to be degrading, but the 
thing of being seen doing it. If I go out camping with friends and 
no servants, I will do culinary duty that I could never think of doing 
ifin town. Under Socialism the whole world will simply be off on 
a picnic—a perpetual picnic. No labor will be considered degrading 
any more than labor is considered degrading today among pic- 
nickers out camping. It’s all well enough for wise people to say 
that labor today is not degrading, but any fool knows it is. Let 
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some banker or other rich man tell his wife that he is going to wheel 
the coal into the cellar himself just for exercise and listen to what 
that wife will say if you don’t believe me. Let him say that he is 
going to play golf and even if it means ploughing through mud and 
slush for five hours out in the rain, she will quite approve. Some 
of my readers who are not Socialists after reading the foregoing and 
also sundry comments that I have made in previous issues on Gun- 
ner Morgan, should commence to revise their ideas of Socialists 
being unable to see differences in men. Socialists not only see differ- 
ences, but they see the cause of the differences. They are not such 
fools as to shut their eyes to differences when the reasons for their 
existence are so in evidence. The way to right a wrong is not to pre- 
tend you don’t see any wrong. 

The Examiner gives a number of comments from various no- 
tables, among them being President David Starr Jordan, of Stan- 


ford University. “It is, after all, a question each man must answer 
for himself,” said President Jordan. “A man can answer a bell and 
preserve his self-respect if he has any self-respect to begin with. At 
the same time if the introduction of bell calls be part of a process of 
dispensing with the courtesies of life, of which we have none too 
many left, it may be an unwelcome change. The whole question. rests 
on the spirit behind the bell, and the spirit of the man who answers. 
If the bell means simply more speedy or more perfect co-operation, 
it is all right. If it emphasizes personal authority it may be right 
to resent it.” 


However, Mr. Grant Wallace, in his really excellent drawing 
of the terrified servility of the old clerks before the impudent youth 
behind the desk preaches a much more forcible sermon than all Presi- 
dent Jordan may say. 


The Natural Inference 


W. R. Hearst Thinks The Challenge the Greatest of All Papers 


THEN. Y. JOURNAL SAYS of HERBERT N. CASSON 


We ask you to read with attention the article which we repro- 
duce below from the “Civic Councillor.” 

This article is written by Mr. Herbert N. Casson. We advise 
newspaper men to study it, and to try to write as Mr. Casson writes. 

They will find that his effects are produced without effort and 
without ranting. 

They will also find that it is possible to be intensely interesting 
with no other purpose than to call attention to the lot of those less 

fortunate than ourselves.—Editorial New York Journal. 


HERBERT N. CASSON SAYS of THE CHALLENGE 


New York, February 26. 

My Dear Wilshire: Thanks for THE CHALLENGE. I'll do what 
I can to introduce your paper into New York circles. It is the best 
weekly in the country, without any exception; and the cheapest in 
the world. Will try to send you a bunch of subscribers soon. 

You’re just on the right line, and should build up a great cir- 
culation. I can’t suggest any improvements in THE CHALLENGE. 
It’s tip-top. Yours heartily, HERBERT N. Casson. 


The Article That Roused the Admiration of The New York Journal 


The absolute ignorance of the people who only BUY things, about the conditions that prevail in the homes and shops of the peo- 


ple who MAKE, things, will be the wonder of the less stupid generations of future years. 


‘Those of us who live in fine houses and 


touch electric bells for a living, know more about the Greeks and Romans than we do about the living men and women who perform 


the useful work of the world. 
Many a wealthy man lives in a fool’s paradise. 


He is not wilfully indifferent to the sufferings of others. He is only ignorant. 


As he dictates to his stenographer he does not know that her mother is dying of consumption for lack of the railway fare to Colorado. 
She is to him as much a part of the office furniture as the telephone. 
He does not know that the paper upon which his letters are written was made in a Holyoke factory by half-naked slaves who 


get 10 cents an hour. 


He does not know that his clothes were made in a New York sweatshop, and that little five-year-old tots pulled out the bastings. 
He does not know that the chair he sits in was made by the women carpenters of Michigan, who toil among boards and shavy- 


ings and whirling belts for $8 a week. 


He does not know that the glass out of which he sips his ice water was made by a dying glassblower, killed by the unhealthy 


conditions of his trade. 


He does not know, as he watches the curling smoke wreaths, that his cigar was made by a young Jewess who suffered from 
nicotine poisoning; or that the match with which he lit it was dipped by a pretty Swede girl who died shortly afterward of “‘phossy 


jaw. 


When we look at a sky-scraper, how many of us think of the men who built it. 
thought to the dangers which these structural iron workers have to face every day? 


risks on any terms. ‘Their union is their only protection. 
in the event of his death, his widow receives $75. 


How many of us have ever given ten minutes’ 
No insurance company will take these men as 


When one of them is disabled he receives $5 a week from his union; and, 


There are so many accidents that the union cannot afford to pay more. As one of them said to me not long since, ““The motto 


of our craft is, ‘We do not die; we are killed.’ ” 


How few of us know the hardships endured by the men who dug the foundations for these sky-scrapers! In Manhattan, the 


piers or caissons on which our high buildings rest are sunk from 60 to 130 feet beneath the surface. 


The “sand dogs” who do the 


digging work at the bottom of an iron shaft filled with compressed air. Every one of them suffers severely sooner or later from the 


terrific air-pressure. 


They do not feel any evil effects while at work, but after they have reached the surface they frequently get what they call 


the “bends”—a sort of tightening of the muscles, which is apt to leave them crippled. 


doctor has been found who can cope with it. 


Rheumatism is nothing in comparison with it. 


It gives them the most severe pain, and no 
None but the most robust laborers can 


escape the “hends” and endure the compressed air work for as long as four or five years. When the shaft is 125 feet deep the pressure 


is so great that the men cannot stand it longer than forty-five minutes at a time. 


Two shifts, or ninety minutes, are counted as a 


day’s work, for which they receive $2.50 each—enough to pay for a back seat at the opera. 
If all the members of the Albany Legislature were compelled to do the work of the structural iron workers or the “sand-dogs” 
for just one week, there would be the greatest boom in good labor legislation that this State has ever seen. 
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Formerly a Bryan Idolater 
San Francisco, March 29, I9o!. 
H. G. Wilshire :— 

Dear Sir: As my former inclosure of 25c may only 
cover six months’ subscription to THE CHALLENGE, I| 
hasten to send the balance, as I would not be without 
it, looking forward each week to its arrival. Up to 
a few years ago I was an ardent Democrat, with a 
great faith in Bryan, but a very hazy idea, as to social 
economy, gained principally by studying John Stuart 
Mills’ “The American Commonwealth,” and others of 
like ilk. Accidentally I read Bellamy’s “Looking 
Backward,” followed by his “Equality,” and then with 
avidity all the Socialistic literature I could obtain. 
Until then, from always seeing the names coupled in 
our great(?) dailies and elsewhere, I understood So- 
cialism and anarchy coupled with dynamite throwing 
to be the same, and I assure you that the class of peo- 
ple I come in contact with believe the same from pure 
ignorance of what Socialism means. Until I read So- 
cialistic literature I didn’t know such a theory of the 
world and its labors existed. 

I belong to the great capitalistic bulwark, the 
“clerks,” who are partly but not thoroughly educated, 
putting appearances (on starvation salaries) above 
every thing else, living in hopes that the great cap- 
tains of industry may some day notice that they’re 
on the pay roll and make them partners or probably 
set up for themselves, not realizing that those days 
are rapidly passing and if they were not they would 
probably belong to the 99 per cent that fail. A char- 
acteristic which distinguishes them all, however, is a 
contempt of the workingman or toiler. 

I find them a harder class to talk Socialism to than 
the smaller capitalist as the latter are beginning to 
feel the pinch. 

My ideas are that our converts must come from the 
working classes and for that reason Socialistic litera- 
ture should be written down to their need, not above 
their heads like most of it. I must commend in that 
particular your last edition containing. “Why a 
workingman should be a Socialist,’ and also “So- 
cialism to be opposed by the clergy,” by R. A. Dague, 
and “The Coming Financial Crisis,” containing the 
Parable of the Water Tank. In that regard would it 
not be a good policy to reprint extracts from Bella- 
my’s books, especially the above in full and what I 
consider the masterpiece of his works, containing 
the most terrible denunciation of modern society and 
its methods, the chapter where the hero dreams that 
he is back in the nineteenth century among his old 
associations visiting various parts of Boston, ending 
in his appeal to the guests at his betrothed’s home and 
its reception. 

Pardon me if I have taken up too much of your 
valuable time, but I felt that I cuold not let the mo- 
ment pass without letting you know how much I ap- 
preciate THE CHALLENGE. Yours to command, 

RicHaArp B. McKee. 
*x* OK OX 


Federal Licenses No Remedy 


Ellicott, Colo., March 29th, 1gor. 
Editor of THE CHALLENGE :— 

Dear Sir: In reading your issue of March 27th, I 
notice your answer to questions presented by Liston 
D. Cary, of Salt Lake City, Utah, concerning business 
opportunities in California. You say “There is an 
enormous crop of prunes that can not be sold at any 
price.” I also learn from other reliable sources that 
California has a large orange crop, much of which 
will go to waste because that transportation can not 
be had to the Eastern markets. 

The people of Colorado do not produce prunes or 
.oranges. We could make use of all that is going to 
waste in California if we,had it. It is true that your 
fruits are for sale in our markets, but the price is 
so high that the average citizen can only afford to 
just have a taste now and then, as a luxury. 

What makes the price so high here and low there? 
The answer is very simple. Transportation charges 
are too high. The railroads charge more than “the 
traffic will bear.’ What are we going to do about 
it? Will we continue to vote for the same gang that 
has brought about these conditions, with the hope 


The Challenge 


that the railroads may some time get so rich that 
they will voluntarily reduce rates? Do you think that 
the Republican party will ever do anything to bring 
about a reduction in railroad rates? I must confess 
“I lack confidence.” If all the water were squeezed 
out of the railroad stock, as Mr. Bryan suggests, do 
you think that said roads would suddenly become so 
generous as to reduce rates and give a better service? 
Do you think that if each corporation or trust was 
required to take out a federal license (another bright 
idea of Mr. Bryan) that it would operate to reduce 
rates or improve the service? In other words, does 
a federal licence improve the business methods of 
the individual or corporation that holds it? If you 
think it does, just examine into the whisky business 
of the country. Every whisky dealer has a federal li- 
cense. If Mr. Bryan’s theory be true they should 
be a model class of men. Any attempt to control 
trusts and corporations will result in endless litiga- 
tion and final failure. The courts of the country as 
at present constituted are absolutely under the influ- 
ence and control of the capitalist class. Any law 
made to restrict the powers of railroad companies will 
run against a snag in the courts. THE CHALLENGE 
is on the right track. “Let the Nation Own the 
Trusts.’ With THe CHALLENGE filling the brains of 
the people, and the trusts emptying their stomachs, 
Socialism ought to be a sure go. 
Yours for humanity, 
* * x 
Easy as Rolling Off a Log 
Boston, Mass., April 3, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq. :—- 

Dear Comrade: I enclose herewith a list of twenty 
subscribers to THE CHALLENGE, and will send more 
soon. Yankees know a good thing when they see it. 
Getting subscribers for THE CHALLENGE is as easy as 
rolling off a log. 

Personally, I have long wished to see a Socialist pa- 
per published which should have a comprehensive 
grasp of the industrial situation in the United States, 
—should show from passing events themselves that 
the nation is even now in the last throes of an indus- 
trial revolution, and should reflect the whole coun- 
try’s daily progress towards the point where Socialism 
will be the only and inevitable solution. Tue CHAL- 
LENGE fills this ideal. It is the logic of events, and 
not abstract theorizing, that will convert the Ameri- 
can people to Socialism. 

Keep THe CHALLENGE up to its present high level, 
and good luck to you. Fraternally yours, 

Marcaret Hate. 

(If you will send me a bundle of copies, back num- 
bers will do as well, for samples, I think I can get 
you some more subs at the McGrady meetings here 
next week, and the Herron meetings later. Please 
send them quick. McGrady’s first meeting is on Mon- 
day.) 


C. R. Duncan. 


*x* * x 
Doing Great Work For Socialism 

PLiymMoutH CHuRcH, 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Wm. T. Brown, Pastor. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

Dear Comrade: I write to tell you how much I 
appreciate THE CHALLENGE, and I send you my sub- 
scription. Please keep me on your books as I do not 
want to lose any of the numbers. It is a splendid pa- 
per and is doing a great service for Socialism. 

Yours fraternally, Witt1Am T. Brown. 
* * xX 
It StriKes The Right Chord 
Penn, Michigan, April 1, 1gor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Sir: Inclosed please find postal order for 
$2.50 for which send to my address ten postal cards. 
I received five cards last Friday and had them all 
sold within fifteen minutes. Your paper is going 
to be a winner. It strikes the right chord. 


Yours for Socialism, W. A. Garwoon. 
a Sask 


April 4, Igor. 


BunbLe Rates ror THE CHALLENGE: Per hun- 
dred, twenty-five cents, or $2.50 per thousand, post- 
paid. 


The Detroit Conference 


Brooklyn, N. Y., March 25, 1901. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal.: 

Dear Sir: As you are aware the Second Na- 
tional Social and Political Conference will he held 
at Detroit, Mich., June 28th to July 4th next. From 
present indications it is probable that the Detroit 
Conference will be double the Buffalo Conference 
in numbers, and will be even more representative of 
the reform forces of the United States and Canada. 

A vast amount of printing, mailing and corre- 
spondence has yet to be done, and this the under- 
signed are expected to provide funds for. We have 
personally made advances, and we now ask those 
especially interested to make such advances as they 
feel able to. Contributions of from $1.00 to $10.00 
are suggested. Please send to either of the under- 
signed. Yours truly, 

S. M. Jones, Toledo, Ohio, 
N. O. Netson, St. Louis Mo. 
Finance Committee. 


{I send $10 with pleasure—H. G. W.] 
*x* * * 


Wants to Know Things 


Lordsburg, Cal., April Ist, 1901. 
H. G. Wilshire :— 

A neighbor, who pays for 3 copies of THE CHAL- 
LENGE, suggests that you tell us something about what 
is going on in the county offices. Some of your sub- 
scribers never see a daily paper and have no chance 
to know what is going on. Some comments on the 
report of the late grand jury’s disclosures would be 
interesting, too. Yours faithfully, 

M. B. Curtis. 
* OK Ok 


He Likes Bro. Webster 


Hemet, Riverside Co., Cal., March 29, 1901. 
Dear Comrade Wilshire: I have the pleasure of 
sending you six new subscribers for THe CHat- 
LENGE; also the news of the visit of our worthy 
brother Webster, who came on the 27th, to our 
little burg and gave us one of the most convincing 
talks on the great subject of Christian Socialism 
it has been our lot to listen to, and in fact warmed 
the hearts of true Christians, and we hope he may 
live long and be a blessing to our beloved friends 

throughout the land. Yours truly, W. McCoot. 

x *« Ox 


A “Gabfest’’ Park 


The council having decided that Central Park 
can no longer be used for miscellaneous political 
and other exhortations, it would seem that a rare 
opportunity is thereby flung open to H. Gaylord 
Wilshire. 

There are people who are simply bursting to 
talk, but where can they now hold forth with any 
comfort or security? 

The great advantage that Central Park has here- 
tofore offered to public impromptu exhorters is that 
the park almost always supplies them with an audi- 
ence as well as a forum. 

It is one thing to find a rostrum, but quite another 
to collect an assemblage. 

To find both forum and audience ready made is a 
rare piece of good fortune, and it is of itself enough 
to inspire a very passion for speech in the least 
loquacious. 

But now that that rich mine of opportunity is 
closed, Mr. Wilshire may confer a priceless boon 
upon eager but bridled tongues by establishing at 
some convenent site a place for unrestrained public 
speaking which might fitly be termed “Gab-fest park.” 
—Los Angeles Record. 

* Ke Ox 
Wants to Pay For What He Gets 
Chico, March 24, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Comrade: We Socialists don’t believe in get- 
ting something for nothing, but I am ashamed to say 
that I have been accepting something—in the shape of 
Tuer CHALLENGE— for nothing for the last month, 
because I have been too blamed poor to send in my 
sub. I now take advantage of your generous offer 
and send list of twelve names and $3.00 in currency. 

If you have back numbers, begin with number con- 
taining your challenge to Bryan. 

Fraternally yours, 
J. F. Masts. 
x oe 
Let the Nation own the Trusts. 


CHANGEABILITY of CONDITIONS 


In 1821 Colonel Torrens, in an Introduction to his 
Essay on the Production of Wealth, said: 
‘With respect to political economy, the period of 


controversy is passing away, and that of unanimity - 


rapidly approaching. Twenty years hence there will 
scarcely exist a doubt respecting any of its funda- 
mental principles.” 

But the happy state predicted by this hopeful man 
was never reached. It was under the logical in- 
vestigations of J. S. Mill that the old cast iron 
system began to crumble away. While he held 
that the laws of distribution “partake of the char- 
acter of physical truths,’ he declares distribution 
to be “a matter of human institution solely. 

Society can subject the distribution of wealth to 
whatever rules it thinks best.” The science had 
got into such a bad way in 1886 that, when the otli 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica was .being 
prepared, the old article on political economy with 
its absolutism and dogmatism was thrown out and 
a history of the development of political economy 
was substituted on the ground that the science was 
in a stage of transition! It has never recovered. In 
fact the name of political economy had disappeared, 
and in its place have come “Economics,” “Introduc- 
tion to Economic Theory,” “Principles and Ele- 
ments of Economics,” “Capital and Interest, “Pos- 
itive Theory of Capital, “Introduction to the Theory 
of Value on the lines of Menger, Wieser and Bohm- 
Bawerk, and the like. The idea of a body of 
social laws, unchangeable and invariable as the law 
of gravitation, has disappeared from economic works. 
So-called political economy has merely become 


A BRANCH OF HISTORY. 


Its workers merely follow along the line of Human- 
ity’s march, and gather up a few facts about human 
activity, especially in the business, or making, buy- 
ing and selling realm, piece these bits together in 
an assorted collection, and label it “economics.” 
Just as there are no eternal laws of history, so 
there are no eternal laws of society. All that the 
historian, or his understudy the economist, can do 
is to state conditions and describe results, and that 
often in a very unsatisfactory and inadequate man- 
ner, because the vision a man gets depends entirely 
upon his point of view. A man is confronted with 
a myriad of historical facts—details running into 
the millions and trillions; the cluster of facts he 
will draw from this heterogeneous mass will depend 
upon the constituency of his mind, and not the 
least factor of influence on this mental machine 
is the desire to retain 


RESPECTABILITY AND A GOOD SALARY 


in a comfortable position founded and endowed 
by those whose interests are bound up in the present 
order of things. It is, as Professor Powell says of 
historians: 

“The historian has been too much the ally of 
the politician; he has used his knowledge of ma- 
terial for preaching democracy in the United States, 
absolutism in Prussia, Orleanist Opposition in 
France, and ‘so on (English readers will easily re- 
call examples from their own countrymen’s work).” 

Political economists admit that they are quasi 
historians. Lest tue wary reader should think me 
incapable of dealing with this subject on account of 

MY PREJUDICE AND IGNORANCE, ; 
I prefer to let the great and scholastically accepted 
thinkers speak for themselves. 

Says the calm and gentle Toynbee: 


“The historical method has revolutionized polit- 
ical economy, not by showing its laws to be false, 
but by proving that they are relative for the most 
part to a particular stage of civilization. This de- 
stroys their character as eternal laws, and strips 
them of much of their force and all their sanctity.” 

According to Dyer, in his Evolution of Industry: . 

“The laws of economics therefore vary accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the times, and the ideals 
which men may have, and they do not favor one 
form of industrial organization more than another, 
and any political economist who says so, proceeds 
on entirely unscientific lines.” 


The Challenge 


Cunningham tersely sums up the situation: 


“The so-called laws of political economy—in so 
far as they are universal in form—are hypothetical 
principles which it is convenient to use as instru- 
ments for investigating the complicated phenomena 
of society; but it is absurd to treat mere instru- 
ments of investigation assumed for convenience sake 
as principles for practical guidance.” 

Professor Marshall adds his weight to the his- 
torical school: 

“An economic law is often applicable to a very 
narrow range of circumstances which may exist 
together at one particular place and time, but quickly 
pass away. When they are gone, the law, though 
true as an abstract proposition, has so longer any 
practical bearing, because the particular set of causes 
with which it deals are nowhere to be found act- 
ing together without important disturbances from 
other causes. Though economic reasoning is of wide 
application, we cannot insist too urgently that every 
age and every country has its own problems, and 
that every change in social conditions is likely to 
require a new development of economic doctrine.” 

All this in plain words: if ten men work to- 
gether today and produce so much stuff they can 
do likewise tomorrow if conditions, external and in- 
ternal, are the same. As conditions shift through 
the will and desire of man, and on account of ex- 
ternal physical causes the laws of political economy 
must change. 

THE WORLD MOVES. 


History and political economy can only state con- 
ditions of existence. How then, and where great 
changes will take place in the future we cannot 
even guess. The so-called prophecy of history and 
political economy is almost useless. Who at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century could have 
foretold the far-reaching and fundamental economic 
and social changes of this century which have been 
the result of the investigations of comparatively a 
few men? 

No work dealing with human activity can at pres- 
ent become a science with definitely formed laws, 
because human actions cannot be explained by con- 
ditions of environment; they spring from the will- 
ing, hopes, struggles, desires and emotions which 
form the object for the investigation of the psycholo- 
gists.- Political economy, dealing with man, must 
rest upon psychology, and here is what Professor 
James says about this latter subject: 

“A string of raw facts; a little gossip and wrangle 
about opinions; a little classification and generaliza- 
tion on the mere descriptive level; a strong preju- 
dice that we have states of mind, and that our 
brain conditions them: but not a single law in the 
sense which physics shows us laws. There is no 
science, it is only the hope of a science.” 

Political economy glorying in the name of science 
at the beginning of this century has 


RETIRED FROM THE ARENA. 


Thank heaven the Trade Unionists, Co-operators, 
Factory and Social Reformers did not wait on the 
learned or even take their advice. 

Let us take this lesson to heart. Political econ- 
omists are useful, but harmless, and sit on the same 
bench with the historian. They, by their own con- 
fession, have no laws by which we are to shape our 
action. Man can do what the physical laws will 
permit. His intelligence and character determine 
his position. We will then strive to reorganize in- 
dustry so that those who work shall have homes, 
food and opportunities of joyous life, while those 
who idle and will not work shall not eat. We may 
fail, but if we struggle manfully and intelligently 
to make righteous history we will be as sane and 
scholarly as those who sit with note book and pencil 
recording the data of history. 

Our political economy has given place to homely 
but practical talk about housing, educating, feed- 
ing, washing and providing healthful amusement. 
Our practical social reformers on council and board 
will determine that men shall have 


HOMES FAIR AND GOOD ; 


men loving justice will see that the idle and luxury- 
consuming rich are struck from the pension roll; 


? 4 


that industry is organized so that work may be done 
in harmony and beauty, with the least waste, and 
under he best possible conditions. The reform of 
the world will not be on any theories of political 
economy, but on common sense and justice in the 
production and distribution of things useful and 
serviceable. The prophets, dreamers and seers—ar- 
chitects of the future—must stir us with their visions 
until we will be no longer content to sit down content 
with the world as we find it today. 

We must work to spread the light. Not even 
God will help those who will not help themselves. 
You trade unionist, you co-operator, you member 
of municipal board, you teacher and preacher, you 
man in yonder street, problems of vital importance 
to the welfare of humanity are before you. Will 
you be content to be 

AN EMPTY BLOB OF CLAY 

wobbling about in the world, or will you think 
and work and find your highest joy in doing some- 
thing useful instead of something hateful in the 
world? We can make the world what we choose 
to make it when we get character and intelligence. 
The struggle for human betterment is a glorious 
one; it requires no martyrs. It gives life; it warms 
the blood and quickens the powers of head and heart. 
The sages, the prophets and seers, the thinkers and 
scientists inspire us. Though they fail now and 
then, by their lives and works shall men be holpen 
to strive again and yet again. Hotspur. 
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6235 S. Hill St. Tel. Main 140 


SpecIaL Orrer.—Until further notice new subscribers will be accepted 
at fifty cents each, or in clubs of five, separately addressed, at twenty-five 
cents each. 


As all thinkers now admit that the trust is a natural evolution of in- 
dustry it has become a matter of choosing between private and public 
ownership of monopolies. THE CHALLENGE has for its motto, 


“LET THE NATION OWN THE TRUSTS” 


April 17, 19017. 


WHY A PEACOCK 


Ventura, Cal., April 4th, rgo1. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

Dear Sir: Enclosed find order for $1.25, for which send THE CHALLENGE 
to S. B. Bagnall, Oxnard, Cal. And send the balance to my address, Ventura, in 
subscription postal cards. 

Why, in the name of all that’s curious, don’t you let up on this “Challenge 
to Debate” business? You certainly make yourself absurd and silly to the minds 
of sensible people, and the other fellow don’t count. 

Get in and dig after the brains. You can make THE CHALLENGE, by good 
hard work, leaving out the bombast, the greatest power OE Socialism in the 
United States. Truly your friend, R. E. BRakey. 


Now, dear Brakcy, you have just said exactly what I have been 
wondering many other old time Socialists have not already said. 
It has been a matter of rather delighted surprise to receive letters 
from nearly every leading Socialist in America singing the same 
song. “THE CHALLENGE is all right.” Now you and I have been 
in “the movement” for many years. You were my chairman in Ven- 
tura over ten years ago when I ran as a Socialist for Congress from 
this district and again a few months ago you acted in the same ca- 
pacity. We both well know with what intense and rightful jealousy 
the Socialists beyond all other men scrutinize another Socialist’s ac- 
tion to determine whether he is “for himself” or for “the Move- 
ment.” You and I both know that nothing will kill a man quicker 
than for him to attempt the “leadership act.” If we are consistent 
in any one thing it is our democracy among our own selves. I know 
as well as you do that conceit and bombast will never go when a 
Socialist talks to Socialists, but you must remember that when I 
talk through THE CHALLENGE I am not trying to teach or impress 
Socialists. They are not worth bothering about, their education 
is finished. They don’t need any talk from me. It is the uncon- 
verted, the Philistines, that I am thinking about and talking to. 
For instance, I have offered Bryan $5,000 to debate with me and 
another $5,000 if he can defeat me. Now you know, and I know, 
and all Socialists know, that he will never dare accept my challenge. 
You and other Socialists may be bored at my making it and more 
bored upon my dwelling upon it. But remember other people are 
not bored. They are either astounded at my audacity or think that 
it is a bluff that would never be made good if Bryan should call me. 
I admit that such a manner of advertising the strength of the So- 
cialist argument is sensational, is vulgar, is silly and absurd as you 
say, but the question is not as to manner, but the effectiveness of the 
advertisement. The people generally are a lot of unthinking fools. 
We both agree in that estimate of them. Now these fools are the 
very ones who “do count,” if I may differ from you. If they had the 
brains you and I and the Socialists, your “sensible people” generally 
possess they would need no CHALLENGE or any other Socialist paper 
to awaken them. They would go to the polls the very next elec- 
tion and vote in Socialism unanimously. I, myself, never saw a 
Socialist paper or a Socialist book, in fact, did not know such ex- 
isted when I became a Socialist. The logic of events was quite a 
sufficient teacher for me. However, everybody is not that smart 
and so for the fellows that are not smart enough to be Socialists 
without teaching you often must attract their attention by very 
bizarre methods. I have no doubt but that those poor fanatics who 


beat the cymbals in the Salvation Army use precisely the same argu- 
ment in their defense. They don’t think cymbals make delightful 
music, but they think that the noise will attract the attention of the 
unregenerate to their talk. I recognize well enough that I am mak- 
ing.more or less an ass of myself in making these bombastic chal- 
lenges. I don’t like to make a fool of mysclf, either, any more than 
you do, but I think with the Salvation Army lassie that the question 
of making a fool of yourself should be quite subsidiary to making 
a success of beguiling people to listen to your tale. In other words, 
in order to attract attention to Socialism, I put on the cap and bells 
and parade up and down the columns of THE CHALLENGE. How- 
ever, while I can call myself an ass with impunity, I dare anyone, 
not a Socialist, to come into my columns and repeat the word. He 
may find a helmet underneath the cap. That the method is a good 
one is proven by results. We have had Socialist journals without 
number for years and years that have said what I am saying quite 
as well, and often much better, yet they have never “caught on” 
with the outside public. THE CHALLENGE, on the other hand, is 
meeting with a most phenomenal success, both among Socialists 
and with rank outsiders. Whatever else may be said of me I can 
lay claim to to having started the first successful newspaper ever 
printed in the English language that has an avowed clean cut scien- 
tific revolutionary Socialistic policy. It is really remarkable con- 
sidering the very ultra position I take in economics and politics 
that I should have met with such an: enthusiastic reception from 
people who have never identified themselves with us before. I won’t 
be so silly as to claim that these people were attracted by the “cap 
and bells,” but at any rate they were not repelled. I would like 
to lay off the bells forever as I do now in talking to you behind the 
scenes, as it were, but I know the people generally demand a cos- 
tume. You can read Hamlet in your study, but you like to see it 
better behind the footlights. You, dear Brakey, know the strength 
of the Socialist argument, you need no pictorial demonstration of 
it, but you are not everybody. There is many a man who will never 
believe that a Socialist is right until he is convinced that nobody 
dare argue with him. Such men are but too common. The man 
who relies on another to make up his mind for him is at every street 
corner. I am simply trying to graphically impress upon him a pic- 
torial personal demonstration of the strength of Socialism. In do- 
ing this I necessarily bring myself into vulgar notoriety. It’s an 
unpleasant sight to you, my dear Brakey, but I should think you 
might have imagination enough to understand that it is not a pure 
delight to me. Do you think after we have Socialism that I will 
continue to act the conceited pup I do today? I make a bargain 
with you that after we get Socialism I will never write another line 
nor make another speech. I will work my hour a day digging a 
sewer and put in the rest of my time playing golf. 

In the meanwhile I must beg to pursue my own methods of 
“getting my name” up so that a vulgar public will be curious enough 
to listen to me. 

I shall continue the program of challenging everybody in sight 
whom I consider the public will think ought to meet me. I don’t 
challenge Mr. McKinley because it would be on the face of it mere 
bombast, real bombast. It would be bombast because it would be 
so evident to everyone that nothing would draw him out. It would 
be as absurd to ask him to debate upon trusts as it would to ask 
the King of England to debate upon royalty. With Mr. Bryan it 
is quite different as it is with the college professors to whom I offer 
double their regular lecturing fee to meet me. The public, when 
they hear of such challenges, can regard them as bombastic only 
when they think I don’t mean what I say. If I can convince the 
American public that there is not a college professor in the land 
that will debate with a Socialist, even when offered double his usual 
pay, and that Bryan will not dare take $5,000 for a single night’s 
work, it’s certainly going to make them ponder a little. It is cer- 
tainly going to make them think that Socialism is not to be waved 
aside as an iridescent dream. ‘The chase for the almighty dollar 
is too serious a pursuit in this country for money to be scorned if 
there is no reason given for the scorn. You, my dear Brakey, know 
that Socialism has but to be presented properly to any American 
audience to carry them right off their feet. I never, in my twelve 
years’ experience in public speaking to promiscuous audiences, have 
ever failed to carry them en masse with me as far as I could judge 
by the failure of opposition to develop. I never made a speech, 
and I have made thousands, but that I offered my platform to op- 
ponents when I closed, and I never have had a single acceptance of 
my offer. Now this is not owing to matchless and surpassing ora- 
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tory. My friends say I am awkward, hesitating, cold and unim- 
passioned. There is no “cross of gold on the brow of labor’’ busi- 
ness about me. I have quite an unimpressive manner and appear- 
ance, in fact I have nothing to go on except Socialism. But that’s 
enough for any speaker if he knows how to use it. 

It is a David’s sling which will enable him to prevail over any 
Goliah of the debating world. 

Yes, I admit I am an editorial peacock, but anyway the spreading 
of the peacock’s tail makes many people listen to a voice that other- 
wise would never be allowed within hearing distance. 

A wise physician will sugar a needed pill rather than have his 
patient refuse it altogether. Now, dear Brakey, I have gone at 
considerable trouble to take you behind the scenes of THE CHAL- 
LENGE to explain to you how I effect the illusion of thunder and 
lightning for a gullible public. It is unnecessary to say that no 
prestidigitateur can hope for an audience if he always explains his 
tricks after his performance. I now intend going back once more 
into my bells and cap, and I-hope you and other Socialists will not 
force me to again change my costume outside my dressing room 
and in full glare of the footlights. I am not acting for “the like 
of you” anyway. If you don’t like my play, pass THE CHALLENGE 
on to some one who will either take it as a comedy or a tragedy, but 
don’t waste it on a man who can’t laugh at a joke nor frown at a 
wrong. ‘There is such a thing as being too “sensible.” Half our 


life belongs to the imagination. 
x * * 


THE OLD LADY’S AILMENT 


The United States is a nation approaching the throes of giving 
birth to a new social system. We are like an old woman who has 
all sorts of pains and all sorts of quacks prescribing for her. She 
is a foolish old thing with hardly sense enough to know the dif- 
ference between a quack and a real physician and she does not yet 
dare to make her choice. ‘lhe quacks say she has all sorts of dis- 
eases and try to force all sorts of absurd remedies down her throat. 
She herself does not know exactly what ails her, but she sees the 
quacks don’t know either, although she takes some of their medicine 
from time to time to get rid of them. She hears with wondering 
delight and surprise the theory of the Socialist as to the cause of 
her ill-health, but she thinks he must be a base flatterer. How could 
she, a miserable, beastly, selfish, ugly old thing, ever think that 
there was any reason for her being so delicately indisposed? She 
admits she rather likes the idea, but she resolutely refuses belief. 
“The trust certainly signifies, my dear madam,” says the Socialist 
to her, whenever he gets a chance at her ear between so many con- 
sultants, “that you are to give birth to Socialism,” “No, no,” cries 
one of the quacks, “nothing of the sort. The trust is a dangerous 
foreign growth, a tumor that should be destroyed before it grows 
bigger and destroys the patient.” Then another quack steps up 
elbowng the first one aside, and says, “Don’t listen to him, madam, 
he would destroy your life. The trust is now too large a body to 
take from you without causing death. Let it alone and it will grad- 
ually pass away of itself. It will die a natural death.” “ But,” says 
the patient, “that is just what you have been telling me for fifteen 
years, and I am getting worse and worse, and the trust bigger every 
year. Why, it seems to be actually getting to be bigger than I am 
myself.” 

“Ah, my dead madam, that is all in the course of nature, and 
anyway it is rather an ornament, and a useful one, too, to you than 
otherwise. Don’t be alarmed, you would not know what to do with- 
out it. What would become of all your life’s blood if it did not go 
to feed that tumor? You would die of apoplexy. You would wear 
yourself out with natural exhuberance if you should rid yourself 
of it. It gives steady employment to all your natural functions. 
Your heart, your lungs, ever your brain are all now well employed 
keeping this tumor in vigorous health. If you should lose it your 
heart would only have half time work demanded of it, and it might 
stop beating altogether. I really think at times, madam, that this 
tumor, which you are pleased to call a “foreign growth,” is quite 
as important to be kept alive as you yourself. You have burdened 
yourself so long with it that you are no longer beautiful and strong 
as you were when you were young and healthy, and I don’t think 
your life worth so very much, anyway. In fact, the only reason 
I can see for your living at all is to keep the tumor alive.” The 
old woman is rather shocked at such a frank statement from the 
doctor, but he is the old family physician and she is so ill that she 
has lost the courage to discharge him. The Socialist doctor is per- 


sistent, however, in whispering to her the real meaning of her pains, 
and while she does not take his advice in discharging her quacks, 
she at any rate commences to do some thinking on her own account. 
Every day makes her condition more and more critical, and strange 
to say, it seems to corroborate both the theory of the quack and 
the Socialist. 

The trust tumor seems more and more an inseparable part of the 
body, yet it drains more and more upon the resources of a physique 
less and less able to bear the strain. However, in such ambiguous 
cases a true diagnosis is but a question of time, and in this partic- 
ular case the Socialist doctor knows that the time when the patient 
will determine for herself what ails her is rapidly approaching. 
Selah. 

* cd * 


A Ludicrous Predicament 


HE, cartoonist of the Los Angeles Times is really de- 
lightfully humorous, but unfortunately for himself 
he misses the fun, for it is of the unconscious variety. 
Recently he presented this cartoon in the Times. 

Now, I may say to my readers, most of whom 
do not see it, that if there is one paper persistently 
on the fence regarding the trusts it is the Los Angeles 
Times. It is a most ultra defender of capitalism and 
a virulent opponent of trade-unions. I really admire 
its courage on these questions when I compare its out- 
spokenness with that of many other papers which feel 

the same way, but don’t dare say it. However, this trust proposi- 

tion is putting The Times in a great dilemma. ‘The editor is really 
alarmed at the growth of trusts, and would like to hammer away 
at them after the same fruitless way that Brother Bryan beats the 
air, but he don’t dare offend the McKinley administration, and be- 
sides it is quite an art to attack the trusts without attacking his 
loved capitalistic system. He can’t follow Bryan and demand the 
destruction of trusts. He is not quite such a fool as that, and be- 
sides he is a swash-buckler of the G. O. P. He can’t, of course, 

breathe that the remedy lies in government ownership, although I 

am strongly inclined to believe that this is what he would say if he 

should ever write a heart-to-heart talky-talk letter to Ella Wheeler 

Wlicox. His mind is ina sling. He can’t allow himself.to think, 

so he allows his cartoonist to draw an imitation of a Republican 

editor pretending to think. This being a work of art, requiring 
the highest flights of the imagination, it is hardly to be supposed that 
the environment of Los Angeles is sufficient to develop the genius 
required. The cartoon shows how near perfection has been attained. 

However, I did not intend to enter upon a disquisition upon the ne- 

cessity of a proper environment for the production of a true work 

of art. I simply wished to show how the poverty of intellect of 
the editor was reflected in the poverty of imagination in his jester. 

The editor admittedly thinks not at all about the trust. He dares 

not trust his thoughts. So he says, “Lackey, sketch me a sketch 

depicting me as thinking what I don’t think I think I ought to 
think.” 

The idea entertained by the cartoonist is that Uncle Sam will 
blast out with the powder of public opinion the obstructions cast 
up by the trust to prevent construction of the Nicaragua canal. 

Now, in the first place since the cartoon was drawn, the Times 
has published news to the effect that McKinley is favorable to letting 
Pierpont Morgan build the Panama canal, so that if this is true then 
there will be no need of touching off that powder of public opinion. 
However, the Times carefully refrains from expressing itself edi- 
torially upon this latest Morgan development, although hitherto it 
has been very loquacious on canal matters. I looked carefully in 
its editorial column the day the news of Morgan and the Panama 
was broached, and found the Times filled with a column editorial 
on “Liquid Air’ and another column regretting that Aguinaldo 
was not to be hanged, but nary a word about canals. 

In the second place, I would like to know how that can of 
public opinion is to be filled up. Is it to fall in there naturally, 
without agitation, like heaven’s dew? Or is it to be gotten in there 
by agitation of the people’s minds by the Times? If the first is the 
case, then why does the Times bother its head to form public opinion 
about anything, if it is formed automatically? If the second is the 
method of manufacture, I would like to see the Times start in and 
show me how it would propose to make say a small sample of public 
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opinion upon the trust question. If it has any solution why doesn’t 
it say so, instead of calling me and Bryan d——d fools for advanc- 
ing dur solutions? The Times doesn’t agree with Bryan that the 
nation should destroy the trusts. It doesn’t agree with me in say- 
ing the nation should preserve the trusts for the people. Now, 
what has the Times to say on trusts? The Times and myself and 


The Trusts to Uncle Sam:— ‘‘You needn’t go ahead. We’ve decided that the 
canal shan’t be built.’’ 

Uncle Sam: ‘‘Well now, son, you just hang around here for a little while and 
see me lift those things out of the way with this can of powder.”’ 


Bryan can at once agree on one question, viz., that we consider each 
other jackasses. But this does not help the public to learn anything 
about trusts. That’s what the public wishes to hear about if it is to 
distill any “public opinion” for that can of explosive seen in the 
picture. If the Times will let me know what it thinks I will gladly 
give it the proper national circulation such a pronunciamento de- 
serves through THE CHALLENGE. 

I know what the Times doesn’t think on trusts. It doesn’t 
believe in nationalization, nor in destruction, nor in lowering the 
tariff, nor in anything unless the cartoon means that dynamite is 
the key to the new order. Perhaps the Times is subsidized by the 


Nihilists. 
* oe * 


Adventurous Mr. Creighton 


Los Angeles, April 10, 1go1. 
To the Editor of THr CHALLENGE: 

Sir: If your argument were as invincible as your amiability, I should not 
write again. I am so obtuse as to be unconscious of a blow in the solar plexus, 
which you claim to have administered, and take your answer to my inquiry as, 
practically, a plea of confession and avoidance. You take up my propositions, 
one by one, and admit them seriatim. 

However, you do address yourself to my enlightenment (by certain obser- 
vations, upon which I may ruminate while you are not “counting time on me”) 
touching my solicitude as to who will own the nation, when the nation owns 
the trusts. 

You say: “The men that own the trusts own the nation. When the nation 
owns the trusts it will own itself.” Well, I have ruminated, and I perceive 
that I have not put the real question—the one I actually had in mind—save by 
indirection. My design in writing was to suggest to you the practical difficulty 
of the body politic coming into possession of the trusts. My thirst for knowl- 
edge had relation to ways and means proposed by Socialists for the acquisition 
of the trusts—in so far as they cover the field of public utilities. To come at 
once to the point, I do not believe that Socialism knows—I will not go so far 
as to say what it wants, but how to get it. I am free to say that there are fea- 
tures about every socialistic regime, which I have seen proposed, which do not 
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commend themselves to my individual taste, and I am equally prompt to ac- 
knowledge, that I want some things that Socialists are after; but I am profoundly 
skeptical of the practical constructiveness and political efficiency of the Socialistic 
parties. I deplore and hate the vast disparity in pecuniary conditions of the 
people, which is every day becoming more pronounced in this country. It could 
never have come about if the doctrine “Equal rights for all, privileges to none” 
had been the Republic’s motto in the administration of the government. In 
England the throne is the “fountain of honor;” in this country our government 
has been the fountain of wealth. The Republican party having had control—with 
two brief interruptions—of the government since the Civil War, made its alliance, 
long ago, with special interests, granting them “indulgences” to rob the people, 
on condition, necessarily implied, of pecuniary assistance in national elections. 
And, now, the trusts are here; and you, yourself, say that the trust magnates 
are “the whole thing.” Your confession is: “The men that own the trusts own 
the nation.” 

Very well: What are you going to do about it? 

If I did not think I knew of the only way to acquire the trusts for the people, 
without bankrupting them, and without a red revolution, I should never have 
challenged THE CHALLENGE with a letter of inquiry. 

What does Socialism propose? Do you expect the apple to fall into your 
mouth? ‘There is an old song : 

“The fruit that will fall without plucking 
Is rather too mellow for me.” 
Salutations, W. St. CLAIR CREIGHTON. 


Mr. Creighton wishes to rob the orchard at night, risk walls 
defended by broken glass and barbed wire, not to mention shot- 
guns and bull-dogs, and then after the danger and trouble, still 
not be sure he will not pick a green apple. 

Now a life of adventure has its delights, but when a man’s 
hungry he will not climb the tree for the cocoanut if there is as good 
fruit at hand on the ground. Socialism.is a right mellow fruit, and 
quite ripe for picking, and if Rockefeller drops it in my mouth, say 
simply to shut it, I shall not be so eager for a scrap that I will insist 
upon fighting for it. My idea in lite is to get as much as possible 
with as little labor. We have all heard of the city man going out 
duck-shooting and figuring out that each duck cost him $6.78, not 
to count time lost, while he could have bought a dozen for $6 from 
his poulterer. That’s Mr. Creighton’s idea of fun, but you must 
be well fed to enjoy it. 

This theory of not caring for fruit unless there is trouble in- 
volved in the plucking, if true, would simply mean that we would not 
care to ride on a railway or to use a telephone because it’s too easy. 
The people of this country are hungry and hankering after any sort 
of fruit, green or otherwise; and you can bet they won't refuse it 
because it comes too easy. All this argument-about the ill effects of 
getting fruit too easily reminds me en passant, that Mr. Creighton 
says that I claimed to have hit him in the solar plexus. I made no 
such claim unless he carries his brains in an unusual part of his 
anatomy. I do, however, think that there are many people in this 
country who will never be made to think except through the pangs 
of hunger in their solar plexus. And that is what is coming to them, 
too, or | am no prophet. Mr. Creighton fails to grasp the funda- 
mental concept of Socialism, viz., the fact that the competitive wage 
system by limiting the share of the laborers to the minimum of sub- 
sistence necessarily involves a condition of over-production unless 
the rich who take the surplus can find some way of consuming that 
surplus. This is purely the result of our economic system, and has 
nothing whatever to do with our political system. It wovld pre- 
vail in this country if we had the Tsar of Russia for our sole polit- 
ical head; it prevails today in England under a constitutional mon- 
archy. The existence of a high tariff for the protection of our man- 
ufacturers, which the Republican party is blamed for by Mr. Creigh- 
ton, has nothing to do with the competitive wage system. I dont’ 
care whether we have high or low tariff, silver or gold or paper or 
ox-hides for money, if we have a competitive wage system then the 
laborers cannot get more than the minimum required for existence, 
and are in luck to get a job on those terms. If Mr. Creighton will 
abolish the “special privilege” of any one to own the earth, or any 
part thereof, whether it is a wheat field, a railroad, or an oil refinery, 
then he and I will agree pretty well that “special privileges” are at 
the bottom of our troubles. For if no individual nor private cor- 
poration can own such things then there is nobody left to own them, 
except the public corporation, that is, the state or government, in 
which everyone has an equal share. 

Now, Mr. Creighton’s idea is that we cannot acquire the trusts 
by any plan except his own, but he fails to tell us what his plan is. 
He only says that he would not care for them if they fell to us with- 
out effort, although he is a little contradictory in being alarmed at 
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a red revolution, if they are taken any other way. I should have 
thought that a man who was kicking about getting fruit that falls 
without plucking would have been right in line for a red revolution 
if he wanted it to come hard just for the fun of getting it. 

Now, whatever plan of acquiring the trusts we adopt, the first 
step is to educate the people to want them. ‘Trusts are like olives, 
we will not like them very much until we have either swallowed a 
few or have become so blamed hungry that we are ready to eat our 
old boots. 

The people of the United States have a huge herd of trusts 
romping all about them—nice tame fat fellows, too. The rich know 
what tasty tit-bits they are, and are extravagantly fond of a fat, 
juicy trust. Rockefeller will pay any price for the right variety, 
and he is about the best judge in the world. He is searching the 
world for trusts, and as he has about cleaned up the American mar- 
ket. he is forced to explore the European trust preserves for his 
favcrite game. It’s the greatest sport on earth, this trust hunting. 
Takes such heavy guns now-a-days to bring one down, though, that 
unless a man has a hundred million dollars for wadding he is out- 
classed. 

However, while Rockefeller can only bag his trusts by gunning 
for them, the nation can get all it wants by simply whistling for 
them. That is, the people simply have to go to the polls some No- 
vember morning, search for a small hole in the lid of a box, and drop 
in a piece of paper having printed on it, “I want you, ma honey.” 
They will do it some day, of course, but not until they make up their 
minds they want a trust that morning for breakfast. A monkey 
has sense enough to want to eat what he sees a man eating, but a 
jackass will starve if he can’t have thistles, unless he has been edu- 
cated to eat bread. The people of the United States are worse than 
jackasses, for they know that trusts are good things for a man who 
wants easy money, and they also know that they can have them for 
the asking. There is not a day passes but half a dozen of them 
wish they had Rockefeller’s wealth, yet they don’t have memories 
good enough to remember what they want when they come to elec- 
tion day. Ifa jackass should see another jackass feeding on a fine, 
juicy pumpkin and should not have sense enough to try a bite of it. 
although he was starving, simply because he had never eaten any- 
thing except thistles, you would think him a fit subject for the bone- 
yard. Some time ago, one of our California papers proposed that 
tramps should be shot and one buried at the root of each of our 
orange trees for fertilizing purposes. This is simply an exaggerated 
sentiment of the rich generally towards those who have not the sense 
to ask for what they want. 

However, I have diverted from Mr. Creighton. After we have 
agreed that we want a trust for breakfast there will be no great 
trouble in determining the particular manner by which we shall bag 
it. Marian Harland conyulsed the world by beginning her receipt 
for cooking a hare by saying, “first catch your hare.” I begin my 
receipt for cooking a trust with ‘‘first get up an appetite for a trust.” 
They are such fat, lazy, slow, old things that any nation can bag 
every one inside its border in short order, as soon as it starts out on 
a trust hunt. 

Talk about putting salt on a bird’s tail to catch it, why that’s 
nothing to the ease of catching a trust! All you have to do is sing, 
“Come, Birdie, Come,” on election day, and you will have every 
trust in the country roosting in your hen-coop before morning. | 
myself think that I would take them as they are, while they are 
nice and plump, but Mr. Creighton’s idea is probably that we should 
gently bleed them for a long while, by excessive taxation, so that 
finally they will be too weak to resist capture, and anyway they will 
be so sick from the treatment that they won’t consider life worth 
living. That’s the way they tame wild elephants. That plan would 
work, no doubt, but it’s slower and you don’t get your game to the 
table in such fine condition. 

Hiowever, seriously, after the people decide they want to na- 
tionalize the trusts, it is a matter of little moment the manner in 
which they will propose to set about it. They may issue bonds like 
Rockefeller did to Carnegie. They may put on a tax that will be 
practically confiscation. ‘They may boldly confiscate them without 
any excuses made, just as the slaves of the South were confiscated. 
They may take them as a gift from Rockefeller, who may give them 
to the nation, just as Carnegie is giving his bonds to the cities. I 
myself am strongly inclined to think that this will be the ultimate 
end, and I am not, like Mr. Creighton, afraid I won’t enjoy my trust 
for breakfast because I had no trouble bagging it. Now, I suppose 
Mr. Creighton will come up again as I have an agreement with him 
to last for four rounds. What I ask of him this time is to tell me 


how in these days of production with massed labor on an immense 
scale, where the laborer may simply polish the heels of boots in the 
shoe factory, how he proposes to distribute a just reward to the 
laborer—that is, what he produces,—unless he introduces the co- 
Operative system. If he thinks that it makes no difference econom- 
ically whether the laborer gets his full share of the product, then let 
him tell me what he proposes the capitalist is to do with that surplus 
which comes to him as his share after the laborer has been paid his 
wages. Is he to build palaces or factories? What if the capitalist 
is ina “trust” which says no more factories are needed? What will 
he do with his money? Burn it up? 
* Ok Ox 

I have offered three prizes of $25 for the largest lists of sub- 
scriptions from Los Angeles city; from California outside of Los. An- 
geles city; from any place or places outside of California. The con- 
test will close June 1, 1901, and in order that there may be no errors 
in the computation, I now request all who have entered the contest 
to immediately let me know how many subscriptions and postals they 
have paid for up to date. Postals, if paid for, will be counted the 
same as subscriptions. I will publish the list of contestants with the 
standing of each, in THE CHALLENGE of April 24th, and thereafter 
from week to week. If you are in the contest send your name and 
number of subscriptions in time to appear in that issue. 
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fhe use 


Extract of Beef 


THE BEST EXTRACT 
OF THE BEST BEEF 


‘or makin 


SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, 
AND BEEF TEA, © = 


— ARMOUR & COMPANY, CHICAG 0. 


“CULINARY WRINKLES” tells all 
about how to use Armour’s Extract of Beef @ 
Will be mailed postpaid . to any address on request. 
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He’ll Never Discontinue 


SS 


New Haven, Conn., March 28, 1go1. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Sir: I saw the advertisement of THE CHAL- 
LENGE some time ago in The Literary Digest. As it 
was published in my home city, Los Angeles, I wrote 
for a sample copy. Evidently the enthusiastic So- 
cialist reads every singular to be a plural, and so my 
copy was read copies! Whatever I may think of THE 
CHALLENGE, I admire the persistence with which you 
have been bombarding me with samples. Every week 
I have thought, this will be the last, and every week 
I have been mistaken. I am too busy to pay much 
attention to the paper, but if you prefer sending it to 
stopping it, I will take advantage of your “open 
letter” in the current issue. I enclose the 25 cents 
there spoke of and shall expect to be reminded of 
Socialism once a week, at least, till January, 1902, 
at which date, unless I specially write to the contrary, 
you will please discontinue the paper. 

I should be interested to see you review the latest 
book on Socialism and allied questions, by a Har- 
vard professor. It is “Jesus Christ and the Social 
Question,” by Prof. Francis Greenwood Peabody, 
Harvard University. (It can be got for $1.20, post- 
paid, I think, by addressing the Harvard Co-opera- 
tive Society, Cambridge, Mass.) The Macmillan 
Company, New York, are the publishers. 

Whatever my opinions on the many irreconciliable 
and therefore harmless varieties of Socialism, I be- 
lieve in the power of righteousness and the triumph of 
truth, and I am, therefore, yours for agitation, 

A. M. 

{You will never discontinue THe CHALLENGE.— 
H. G. W.] 

* * * 


Unavoidable Inactivity 


Eastern State Penitentiary, 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 2, root. 

Dear Wilshire: Iam in prison or I would be glad 
to secure you a list of subscribers to THz CHAL- 
LENGE. As it is, allow me to send you the enclosed 
list of persons, to whom it might be of great im- 
portance to receive sample copies of your convincing 
paper. You will notice among them ministers and 
professors whom I know from intimate acquaintance 
to be interested in Socialism. There are many such, 
I am inclined to think, who would come out for the 
cause openly did not they fear to lose their situa- 
tions as a consequence. The day will surely come 
when it will be safe to do so. In the meantime we, 
who are not afraid of the consequences—even though 
it means prison and capitalistic disgrace—must stand 
openly for the truth. 

I derive the greatest pleasure and encouragement 
from reading your paper. I am devoting my entire 
leisure time to the study and mastery of the system 
of human justice that it represents and, when I leave 
here, shall regard it my delightful duty to increase 
its circulation among the circles in which I am 
acquainted. I wish you could send me Nos. 1, 2, 3 
and 7 of Vol. II, so I could have a complete file to 
preserve for reference. Is the first volume ex- 
hausted? Your handling of the Sampson-Morgan 
case is remarkably clear and satisfactory in the face 
of all the other stuff that has appeared. Equally good 
is the way you deal with Bolton Hall, W. H. Stewart, 
Mr. Webster, Rockefeller, Bryan and Prof. R. T. 
Ely. I am taking Comrade Mills’ correspondence 
course and shall be prepared to put my four years’ 
experience as instructor in a certain eastern college 
to good purpose for the cause, when I leave here. 

Yours truly, Geo. H. StepHens, A. M. 
* * 

CHALLENGE bundle rates, postpaid, per hundred, 

25c; per thousand, $2.50. 


The Challenge 


Brim Full of Information 


EDITORIAL DEPT. OF THE COMMERCIAL 
ADVERTISER. 
29 Park Row, New York. 
New York, March 29, Igo1. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Comrade: I have been wanting to thank you 
for THE CHALLENGE and to congratulate you upon 
the rattling success you are making of it. It is brim- 
ful of excellent information, marvelously elucidated. 
I particularly delight in your treatment of the trust 
question. Bryan and the people he represents remind 
me of the smashing of machinery by the working- 
men it supplanted in the early history of capitalism. 
Modern wage-workers know better than that. They 
know that you can’t wipe out the result of evolution. 
Hence, instead of making war upon improved means 
of production, the thinking mechanic of today de- 
mands their nationalization. The curse of the mod- 
ern economic system lies not in the machine, but in 
the lack of it, in the non-possession of the implements 
of industry by the masses of the people. All this is 
true of that great labor-saving arrangement called 
“Trusts.” This machine, like all others, is the fruit 
of economic and intellectual progress. You can’t 
smash it; nor does the trouble lie in it, but in the 
fact that the people don’t own it. 
Bryan: 


Your challenge to 
“You say ‘let the nation destroy the trusts,’ 
” covers the ground 
Fraternally yours, 

ABRAHAM CAHAN. 


I say ‘let the nation own them;’ 
most felicitously. 


* OK OK 


For Liberty, Home @ Country 
Craftonville, Cal., April 3, 1901. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal :— 

Dear Sir: Two months ago I sent you nine sub- 
scriptions for THE CHALLENGE. I have lately heard 
from four, some of whom have long and faithfully 
voted for their G. O. P., who now say that in the 
future they will vote for liberty, home and their 
country by voting for the Socialist Party. One rela- 
tive to whom I sent the Appeal to Reason writes me 
he read the papers, then gave them to his neigh- 
bors, as I requested, and five of them soon sub- 
scribed for themselves and are in the Socialist ranks. 
It is not enough for Socialists to count on what their 
success will be four years hence, but every true Amer- 
ican patriot should get in now and scatter good, in- 
structive papers like THe CHALLENGE among the peo- 
ple, which will show them the ‘great necessity of pol- 
itical reform. Enclosed find $2.50, for which please 
send me ten CHALLENGE postal cards. 

Yours sincerely, J. H. Crumrine. 

P. S—If you will kindly send me a few copies of 
Tue CHALLENGE I will carefully distribute them 
among those who may subscribe. eld cC. 


[Samples sent with pleasure—H. G. W.] 
* KO 


Will Reach an Unsympathetic Class 
Social Democratic Party of the 
United States of America, 
Springfield, Mass., March 22, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 


Dear Comrade: Bundle of CHALLENGES arrived 
today with the back numbers to be filed in the office, 
for which accept thanks. 

I shall see that the extra numbers are given out 
at once and hope that by so doing the list of sub- 
scribers will be materially increased in Springfield 
and vicinity. 

Your paper is excellent in every respect and is 
bound to be read by a class who will not read any 
other of our Socialist literature. 

Wishing you every success, I remain yours, for 
the cause. Wo. BurTscHeER. 

Nat'l Sec’y. 
* * * 
Never a Dull Line In It 


INvESTMEN?T Broker. 
Xenia, Ohio, March 19, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq., 
Dear Sir: I wish to compliment the man who 
makes THE CHALLENGE, which visits me once a week, 


and affords me such interesting reading. I may not 
agree with it always, but it commands my respect, 
and there is never a dull line in it. 

It is so good that I would like you to send one 
or two numbers to a man who will greatly appreciate 
it. Here is his address: Count A. S. Teleki, Buda- 
pest, Hungary, Museum-Korut 31. If the enclosed 
10 cents in stamps is not sufficient to cover the cost, 
advise me and I will remit accordingly. 

Yours very truly, C. R. Hesse. 
* OK x 


Has a Surprise in Store 


Kankakee, Ill., March 27, 1901. 

Comrade: Please send me as many extra copies 
of THe CHALLENGE, No. 10 issue, as the enclosed 
10 cents will pay for. I have a surprise in store for 
you from this “neck of the woods.” Two years ago 
I commenced talking and writing Socialism in this 
town; at that time it had about as much effect on the 
“unwashed” as the butting of one’s head against a 
stone wall would affect the wall. However, I’ve kept 
“butting” and the wall is beginning to show signs of 
weakening—shows I’ve a hard head. 

In the old days when I went to school in a little 
log school-house, the school masters of that time used 
to try and instil knowledge into their pupils’ heads 
by pounding it into them. I’ve often thought since 
that perhaps those old methods were best and might 
be most effectively employed in these latter days. 
The trusts, however, seem to be doing a good bit of 
effective “pounding” these days—it’s a hard way to 
get knowledge, but it seems to be the only way some 
men can be reached. Allow me to thank you for the 
18 sample copies containing your Bryan challenge. 
I’m making good use of them. Have written an arti- 
cle in regard to it for our local daily, which will be 
printed tomorrow. Will send you copy. Yours fra- 
ternally, E. N. RicHarpson. 

223 Third Ave. 

* * x 


From a Socialist Farmer 


Edgemont Ranch, Lordsburg, Cal. 

Dear Sir: I notice your offer to send postals on 
credit. Send me 5 extra cards. I have a chance to 
pick up a subscriber quite often. I do so because I 
enjoy it, and am not working for pay. I give the 
subscriber any commission that might come to me. 
Have so far sent the names of 15 subs., several of 
which I pay for myself. 

Tue CHALLENGE lies before me as I write. Have 
just read “The Orange and the Ass.” It suits to a 
T. I attended the convention; went there with the 
express purpose of advocating government ownership 
but no chance was given. So far as any practical 
results are concerned the affair was a “roaring farce.” 
As though the “executive heads” did not already 
know the situation. Had the money the convention 
cost in railway fares alone been used to circulate pub- 
lic ownership literature among the fruit growers of 
Southern California, it would have done more to 
“get a move” on the railways than endless resolu- 
tions and a host of committees. Every convention 
called only puts money in the pockets of the railway 
companies. Yours, for public ownership, 

M. B. Curtis. 
* oe 


Broad-minded @ Logical 
Los Angeles, Cal., April 1, 1901. 
1849 Hoover St., 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Sir: There has been so much said and, on 
the whole, so well said, that it seems useless to 
further occupy the time in talking Socialism, for your 
paper and your editorials seem to cover the whole 
field. How any man with a thimble-full of gray mat- 
ter in his head could read one issue of THE CHAL- 
LENGE and not begin to give Socialism serious consid- 
eration, is a matter of increasing wonderment to me. 
THE CHALLENGE is a paper that treats the social prob- 
lem in a fair, broad-minded, logical way. 

It certainly ought to cause even a chance reader 
who ever had the glimmering of an original idea to 
realize that Socialism is the product of intelligent 
brain force. A little further reading ought to con- 


vince such a one that the brain force is logically ap- 
plied to our economic conditions. 

There are only two classes who don’t see it. They 
are the ones who are so mentally lazy or so men- 
tally deficient that they either will not or cannot see. 

Sir, if youth, energy and the courage of one’s 
convictions count for anything, I beg you commend 
me. I am yours, heart and soul, to the end that “the 
nation own the trusts.” Yours truly, 

E. L. Hupparp. 
* OK 


Inquiring For The Full Dinner Pail 


Howarp H. Carpwe tt, 
Evectric ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
Philadelphia, March 30th, rgor. 

Comrade: Enclosed find ten names, which I 
picked very carefully, as they are sympathizers with 
the movement, but not yet all members of the party. 

You see by the above heading that I was one of 
that army of middle-class people who stood between 
the worker and his production till the larger robbers 
wiped us off the slate, and we now belong to the dis- 
possessed wage-working class, where we can get the 
opportunity to work for the aforesaid wages. We 
have lots of that freedom of contract, when we can 
get any employer to contract with, and hunger dic- 
tates the terms of the contract. Needless to say, it 
is the other fellow now who is not hungry; so we 
agree to his terms. 

Have you seen anything of that full dinner pail out 
your way? An unusual number of my friends are 
looking for it around here and we have concluded 
it must be hidden out west somewhere, because 
Hanna could not have lied about it. Yours, , 

Howarp H. CaLpwe tt. 

1201 N. 11th St., Philadelphia. 

* Kk * 


Certainly, We'll Club 


Waco, Texas, March 28, 1901. 

Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal.— 

Dear Sir: I have become interested in your pa- 
per, THE CHALLENGE. J am not a Socialist, but a 
Democrat; however, I believe in municipal owner- 
ship where a city is in condition for it, and I am sure 
government ownership of railroads, telegraphs, etc., 
is coming along in time. 

It strikes me that a good many Liberals read your 
paper, and I know a good many Socialists read 
mine, The Searchlight. How would you like to club 
with me and offer*the two together? If you think 
well of such an arrangement you can have The 
Searchlight at 50 cents a year, which is one-half the 
regular price. 

Should you think it worth while to enter into 
such an arrangement, you will please make be a rate 
on THE CHALLENGE. 

My wife spent the winter of 1900 in your city and 
made your acquaintance. I think she told me that 
she heard you speak at an Ingersoll or a Paine me- 
morial. You may remember her. Wishing you suc- 
cess with THE CHALLENGE, I am, Yours truly, 

J. D. SHaw. 

[Will put CHALLENGE in to you at 25 cents. Ed. 
CHALLENGE. ] 

* * * 


Approves of Smoking Bryan Out 


Rochester, N. Y., March 27th, root. 

Mr. H. G. Wilshire—Deat Sir: Enclosed find 
fifty cents in stamps, for which kindly send the 
“Challenge” for one year. 

I sincerely commend your vigorous effort to 
smoke Bryan out of his hole—formerly a great ad- 
mirer of Bryan, I have come to the conclusion that 
he is either very stupid or a rank hypocrite. 

I once believed that he was in a fair way to be- 
come a valiant champion of Socialism—but he either 
will not or cannot sce the logic. 

Regretting that my resources will not permit me 
to do what you are doing, publish a first-class So- 
cialist paper, much as it would suit me to be able 
to “whack” at the enemy, I can at least read such 
a paper, hence this subscription. Very truly, 

Gro, W. Rives. 


‘ 


The Challenge 


Decadent New England 


Burlington, Vt., March 19, 1gor. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

Dear Comrade: I notice your “ad.” in my Appeal 
to Reason. I have been sending in a list of subscrib- 
ers to the Appeal for several months, and have just 
sent for some copies of a new French Socialist pa- 
per published at Nashua, N. H., and have got some 
French people to start a club with this paper. I 
am a physician, but selling physicians’ supplies 
through this state, and am pretty well in touch with 
the conditions here. Miles of abandoned farms, 
some good buildings, others poor; a run-down ap- 
pearance to the whole state; there is an unrest 
among its people, and in some places a hatred that 
bodes no good. It is touching the churches, and 
the largest church in the state and the third largest 
in membership in New England, was last year $2000 
behind in its pew rents, and this year but little bet- 
ter. And so it is hitting the ministers, and some of 
them are now taking up Social questions, and some 
of the churches are opening their doors to the dis- 
cussion of Social problems. And so the work goes 
on. But New England is a back number. I believe 
she is to be a thing of the past; that the future of 
this country lies in’ the progressive, broad-minded 
people of the Great West. This city of 17,000 is 
feeding 225 families, and just over the river the 
little village of Winoaski is feeding 300 people; mills 
are closed, and have failed; this is their full dinner 
pail they voted for. Pardon length. Mr. Wilshire, 
I enclose you list of names, some of which take the 
Appeal. I will be pleased to do anything to aid 
you in my power. Truly yours, 

Dr. C. H. Barzour. 
* * * 


Just The Paper Needed 
Janesville, Lassen Co., Cal., March 29, t1gor. 


Comrade Wilshire: Enclosed find a money order 
of $2.50 in payment of five yearly subs. at club rate, 
and five yearly subs, postals which mail to my ad- 
dress. 

Was the first sub to Appeal to Reason in this 
county which takes about 80 now, and will do the 
best I can for THe CHALLENGE. It is just the style 
and class of a paper we need in California, and hope 
to see you make a specialty department of Cal- 
ifornia questions so we can be in good swing for 
next State campaign. We are sadly in need of State 
(federal) irrigation works in this country as the cor- 
poration concerns are all in litigation as they do 
not get suckers enough at $5 per acre per water 
right (? ?) share, and the officers and promoters 
drew too large a salary. 

Money wasted in butchering the Filipinos put 
into irrigation in California, the arid -west would 
have guaranteed homes for a few million Americans 
or Socially put whole valleys in a single farm or 
ranch operated as a whole. 

Am in hopes would receive a slip from 3rd Ass’t. 
P. M. so as to give him a German answer trans- 
lated. 

If they come too heavy at you, it may be a good 
idea for you to insert an answering slip in each 
CHALLENGE for subs. to fill out and a printed address 
envelope for them to send to his nibs at Washing- 
ton, D. C. Subs not to seal it and put on a 1 cent 
stamp; in fact, down him with replies. Fraternally, 

T. T. Gross. 
* Ke O* 


There'll Be No Poverty Some Day 


Brooklyn, N. Y., March 29, 1901. 
Dear Comrade Wilshire: I have never seen a copy 
of your paper, THE CHALLENGE, and being, on account 
of semi-blindness, too poor to buy scme of the good 
things of Socialism, I offer you this very clumsily 
written copy, hoping thereby to earn the privilege 
of being placed on your free list, at least for a time. 
It is my pleasure to write for our movement where- 
ever or whenever my contributions are accepted. I 
have but my mind, and that I freely give. 
: Fraternally yours, 
Peter E. Burrows. 
[You go on the free list for life—H. G. W.] 


1S 


Not The ‘Gold Brick’? of Commerce 


Trenton, N. Y., March 24, 1901. 
H. G. Wilshire—Dear Sir and Comrade: En- 
closed please find names and addresses of eight sub- 
scribers and the amount per club rate ($2.00). Am 
endeavoring to get all Socialists and sympathizers 
of the cause to subscribe for your “gold brick,” a 
term used by a friend who had read one of the num- 
bers, a term I considered well applied. I wish Tuer 
CHALLENGE every success and hope the day is not 
far distant when it will be forwarded to the home of 
every intelligent man in the country, and we would 
soon see and enjoy that long-looked-for event, the 

co-operative commonwealth. I remain, 
T. B. Dennis. 
* *K * 


Only One Successful Co-operation 


Brooklyn, N. Y., March 26, root. 

Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire: I hope you will par- 
don me for addressing you, but I am interested in 
Socialism and I thought you might be able and will- 
ing to give me the information I seek. 

Would like to know about Socialist colonies or co- 
operative societies in your State, where located, etc. 
I congratulate you on your manner of exposition of 
the cause. Yours fraternally, 

Joun H. Horn. 

{I take no stock in any kind of a community en- 
terprise. All that I know about have been flat fail 
ures except those held together by some strong mu- 
tual religious belief. You might as well throw your 
money into the fire as go into any co-operative col- 
ony. If you want co-operation there is but one way 
to get it, and that is to work for national co-opera- 
tion or Socialism.—H. G. W.] 

* ok x 
Will Club With Humanity 


Thomaston, Maine, March 27, root. 

Dear Comrade Wilshire: After reading several 
copies of your paper, “The Challenge,” I am satis- 
fied that it is a paper for the times, a paper that can- 
not fail to be of great aid to the Socialist cause. It 
should, and I believe will, have a large circulation. 
I shall be pleased to exchange and club with you. 
Our clubbing rate for Humanity (a semi-monthly), 
is I5 cents. 

For enclosed money order ($1.25), kindly send 
me five of your subscription cards. Yours sincere- 
ly. N. W. Lermonp. 

[Will put CHALLENGE in at 25 cents to club with 


you. H. G. W.] 
* * * 


Better Late Than Never 


Los Angeles, March 26, rgo1. 
Mr. H. G. Wilshire :— 

I am a little late in congratulating you on the 
appearance of Tue CHALLENGE. Typographically, 
as well as in the nature of its contents, it is very 
praiseworthy. I sincerely hope you will receive the 
reward you deserve, not only in a financial way, 
but, above all, in the acceptation of the Socialist 
doctrines you so ably expound by the masses of the 
people. Fraternally yours, 
3410 Wesley Ave. Frep HERSHEDE, 
* * * 


Comment is Unnecessary 


Post Office at Brockton, Mass., March 25, r9or. 
Sir: Pursuant to instructions from the Postmaster 
General, I beg leave to inform you that your paper 
addressed to Public Library is refused and not taken 
out, but remains dead in this office. You will please 

discontinue the same. J. M. Hottywoop, P. M. 


[Brockton Socialists, please take this matter up.— 


Ep. CHALLENGE. | 
* K OK 


A. Nach’al Bawn Filatterer 


San Francisco. March 28, root. 
H. G. Wilshire—Dear Sir: Tae CHALLENGE is 
easily the best Socialist paper published in the West, 


and the handsomest in the world. 
G. B. Bennam. 


THE CHALLENGE 279 for Ors 
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The Challenge 


THE MISTAKES OF MR. GRESSLER 


I read with much interest “Wastes of Competi- 
tion, by W. H. Stuart in your issue of February 
2, and with your permission would like to make the 
following reply in your columns: 

Concentrating Mr. Stuart’s article down to a few 
words, his idea is simply to destroy all competition 
by placing all lines of industry under one common 
head under government ownership, thus creating a 
monopoly on all articles of commerce, with a mo- 
nopoly on the commerce itself. When this is done, 
what is there left for the hustling American to live 
and work for? 

‘that “competition is the life and essence of all 
trade and commerce” is only too true a maxim. It 
is competition that induces a man to rise at early 
dawn; it is competition that causes the beautiful 
displays to be put in the show windows of our shops; 
it is because of competition that we are no longer 
crossing the plains in the primitive ox cart; it is be- 
cause of competition that we are burning electricity 
instead of the ancient candle; it is because of com- 
petition that Los Angeles is awakening to the fact 
that it is possible for her to become one of the 
greatest commercial centers of the world; and so on 
could be enumerated every improvement of the past 
6,000 years—all directly traceable to competition. 

The American people have nothing whatever to 
fear of competition or its wastes. The so-called 
wastes are constantly gathered up for the direct ben- 
efit of society. The great evil to be feared by our 
people is that competition is gradually being de- 
stroyed and huge monopolies formed to close certain 
lines of industry to all men who do not possess the 
requisite amount of collateral to get in on the steal. 

Mr. Stuart’s idea.is to dispense with our whole- 
salers, retailers, bankers, brokers, solicitors and all 
so-called middle men. Suppose this was done—all 
lines of industry forevery closed to the individual— 
and suppose a huge department store was erected 
in Los Angeles under direct supervision of the gov- 
ernment. What would this vast horde of middle 
men do, who according to Mr. Stuart, now “prey 
on productive toil?” 

Does he think that our necessities of life would be 
furnished us any cheaper under such conditions? 
If the government sold us our rations at the same 
ratio at which they deal with the American Indian 
throuch their government stores, it would be a very 
bad bargain for us, indeed. 

There is no man so good nor the government so 
honest as to be intrusted with a monopoly of our 
industries. Without competition the management of 
our industries would become so depravingly rotten 
that the corruntion of “Tammany Hall” or the “Es- 
pee” lobby would pale into insignificance beside it. 

Human beings, as a rule, are selfish and not quite 
honest. and competition is the only thing that keeps 
them within due bounds in the industrial field. 

Ask our commercial travelers (who, as Mr. Stuart 
says. receive $1.000.000 ner year, more or less.) the 
reception they receive from the proprietor of “the 
only hotel in town.” and then ask them about the 
winnine smile and “make you feel at home” counte- 
nance that greet them in towns where there is com- 
petition in the hotel business. And then ask them 
about the juicy, tender, delicious piece of beefsteak 
they get in one and the piece of horse meat they are 
comnelled to chew in the other. 

Ah. my friends, competition makes the meat tender 
and the smile sweeter. Yes, and how much more a 
man thinks of his sweetheart when he encounters 
a little comnetition in winning her affections. 

It is not only essential but absolutely necessary to 
have a prodcing class and a non-producing class. If 
we were all actual producers. there would be no mar- 
ket for the product of our toil. 

The farmers of our country produce enough food 
to sunnly half the wortd. our workmen in the facto- 
ries nroduce enough to supnly half the world with 
manufactured goods. It is needless to say that these 
producers would need to produce a surplus if there 
was not a large non-producing class to distribute and 
make a market for such surplus. So it is plain to be 
seen that the one is absolutely necessary for the 
maintenance of the other. 

Were it not for comnetition our enterprising coun- 
try would alwavs remain nothing but a large colony, 
its neonle holding everything in common, content to 
produce enough to live and idly letting the rest of 
the world take its course. Our ambitions could not 
reach higher than to fill our stomachs with grub and 
cover our backs witu buffalo skins, were all avenues 
of industry forever ciosed to the individual. 

Tt is comnetition that has raised humanity from 
naked cannihals to our present hieh standard of in- 
tellisence. Destroy competition and you destroy all 
real life and enterprise necessary for the unbuilding 
of our industries and the advancement of society. 
The onlv rich man that can be especially objectiona- 
ble to societv is the wealthy miser. This parasite 
takes everything from the world without giving any- 
thing in return. 

The capitalist who keens his money in circulaiton 
by building un industries is as necessary to society as 
the tiller of the soil or the workman in our factory. 


It is when they arrive at a stage where it is possible 
for them to form a monopoly on a necessity of life 
that they become dangerous to society, and our laws 
should be so framed as to make it impossible to form 
combinations to destroy competition. 

Unfortunately, God created us equal only in en- 
dowing us all with the same “life.” It does not seem 
that he intended for an instant to give us all the same 
amount of brains or the same physical perfection. 
When he gave us life, it seems that then he left us 
to shift for ourselves. Under these conditions “So- 
cialism,” as I understand it, is an impossibility. Were 
we all created equal there would be no wise men 
and no fools, no rich men and no poor men. Each 
man would work enough in three months to keep 
him in idleness the remaining nine, and with com- 
petition destroyed we would have no ambition beyond 
getting enough to eat and wear. The inevitable 
result would be that we would gradually drift back 
to the “palmy” days of the proverbial fig leaf. 

No, no, society is not endangered in the least by 
wastes of competition, and we have absolutely noth- 
ing to fear so long as competition is not destroyed. 

A. F. GReESSLEr. 


It is superfluous to say I do not give Mr. 
Gressler’s article for its striking originality, 
but simply because an article against socialism 
is such a rare bird nowadays that I feel I 
should not miss adding it to my collection. 

Like the buffalo, they are disappearing so 
rapidly that artificial means must be used to 
prevent total extinction. Mr. Stuart, I have 
no doubt, has already demolished Mr. Gress- 
ler in a reply in the Los Anveles Express, from 
which paper I have taken the letter. It is un- 
necessary for me to elaborate. However, it 
may be in order to remark to Mr. Gressler 
that while the socialist does not agree with him 
as to the beauties of competition, yet even if he 
did so he would simply point out that compe- 
tition is heine killed deader than a door nail 
by the trusts and that it. .will be dead to stay 
dead. That the trust is a natural child of com- 
petition and it has killed its mother. It is not 
socialism that is eliminatine competition from 
business. hut the trusts. If Mr. Gressler can’t 
get a tender steak today because the Armours 
have a monopoly of meat we would ask him 
if it would be anv worse under socialism? He 
thinks competition keeps men honest, vet I 
see in todav’s paper a statement from George 
Gould relative to the recent railroad combina- 
tions that now he will be able to conduct the 
business honestly because he won’t be forced 
to cive secret rehates to cut his rivals’ throats. 
Tf there is one thine admitted by all food ex- 
perts it is that competition is at the base of 
food adulterations, vet Mr. Gressler says it 
makes men honest. Just now, here-in Los An- 
geles, we are havine a period of hysteria over 
the noisonous preservatives put in our milk 
sunnly. Of course we will never have pure 
milk as lone as we have competition, vet Mr. 
Gressler savs it makes us honest. He has a 
ereat admiration for the capitalist who keeps 
his money in circulation and a pronortionate 
hatred for the miser. Let me ask him how he 
would class a man who lends his money to 
build un a gas works. Is he a miser or a “cir- 
culator”? If a miser, then how would such 
works be built under our present system un- 
less by the citv doing it raising the funds by 
sellins its honds to such misers? If he con- 
siders such a man a “circulator of money,” 
would he not chanee his mind if he heard that 
he lived in a varret on a crust and saved his 
income from his lent money in order to lend it? 
On the other hand, suppose the man spent 
every cent he received in riotous living, would 
Mr. Gressler then think him a more admirable 
citizen ? 

As a matter of fact, the money lender, per 
se, while performing a very useful function 
in the evolution of society, is reallv but a 
species of parasite, a leech. What he does 
with the money he takes does not in the least 
chance the parasitic nature of his manner of 
acquiring it, 


Mr. Gressler seems to have a supernatural 
knowledge of what God intended when He 
placed us on this earth, but granting that God 
did intend us to shift for ourselves it will 
hardly be considered an especially equitable 
basis for a shifting race when a few start out 
owning everything worth “shifting” for, while 
the great majority have no hope of getting 
anything, no matter how vigorously they may 
“shift.” What chance, may I ask, has Mr. 
Gressler of getting the steel business of this 
country away from Rockefeller, with any 
amount of “shifting?” 


However, these questions could be continued 
indefinitely. Mr. Gressler has performed his 
service in showing how weak the case against 
us is. I would be glad to have him take up 
the points I have urged against him in a later 
issue of THE CHALLENGE. 


I have in hand a communication from a 
correspondent who also wishes to cross swords 
with Mr. Gressler, and I present an excerpt: 

“There is one claim made for competition by 
Mr. Gressler that none will be hardy enough 
to dispute. I refer to the statement that it is 
because of competition that we are no longer 
crossing the plains in ox-carts. If Mr. Gress- 
ler had gone even further and made it any 
other kind of cart, vehicle or conveyance re- 
quiring money to buy or hire, he would still 
have no trouble in finding hundreds who 
would asree with him from among the thou- 
ands of tramps who have quit traveling by any 
other than the old orieinal “shank’s mare” 
route. They will tell Mr. Gressler in no un- 
certain tones that his beatific competition has 
had much to do with their present mode of 
travel. 


So deeplv enamored of this tin god of com- 
petition is Mr. Gressler that the very idea of 
the concentration of the means of production 
and distribution under governmental direc- 
tion, with all the people sharine in the im- 
mense savino of useless Jahor that such a con- 
centration would inevitahlv mean. shocks him 
bevond description. hut he is as blind as a bat 
to the rapid extermination of competition by 
the oreat financial harons. At the rate the 
business interests of this country are being 
monopolized under private maracement it re- 
auires but little imacination to forsee the day 
when competition will be as extinct as the 
dodo, which is popularly supposed to he the 
limit of extinction. The spectacle of Rocke- 
feller or Morean. or some other uncrowned 
kine. receivine all the profits of labor is not 
as distasteful to Mr. Gressler as the thought 
of the nroducer keenine what he produces. 
He evidentlv fears that with plentv to eat and 
wear; with time to devote to his familv and 
his own education, amusement and advance- 
ment. the “Hustline American” would have 
nothin to live or work for. Mr. Gressler has 
guessed wrone. The inherent huovancv of 
snirit that deludes the poor fool into the belief 
that he has anvthino to live for under the 
present state of affairs mav be relied on to 
furnish a stimulus to existence. even in the 
face of the denlorahle fate of heine well fed 
and well clothed. Your real “hustling Ameri- 
can” is a perverse knave and prone to live. 
reoardless of conditions, however much he 
should die accordine to the theories of that 
class of economists who think with their 
lunes. 


The fate of the “vast horde of middlemen,” 
which includes all the non-producers, in case 
the real producers should vet tired of giving 
them five-sixths of what they produce, is a 
source of much worrv to Mr. Gressler, and he 
hastens to explain that these non-producers 
are necessary to the well-being of the com- 
munity. If it were not for this large class of 
non-producers there would be no market for 
the produce of the working class, explains 


Mr. Gressler. This phase of the question has 
been too much overlooked. A man with half 
an eye can see the muss this country would get 
into if the output of farm, factory and loom 
should keep on piling up with no one to con- 
sume it. No doubt some visionary crank is 
ready to suggest that if there were no other 
consumer than the producer, the amount of 
labor necessary to produce everything needed 
for the sustenance and comfort of the entire 
population would be greatly reduced, and that 
the laborer, who now gives his very life to his 
employer that he may earn the bare necessaries 
of life for his family, might take the time to 
get acquainted with his wife and little ones 
for whom he has been working like a slave. 
But we want no sugestions, especially from a 
crank. Mr. Gressler wil explain these things 
to us, and if there is anything we cannot un- 
derstand we should kick ourselves for being 
so stupid and take it on faith. Anyone who 
can accept the story of the creation should ex- 
perience no difficulty in believing that it is 
better for a man to support an idle loafer than 
to make him support himself. 

Next to competition, the best thing Mr. 
Gressler has been able to find is the capitalist. 
He likes the capitalist, but he would destroy 
the trusts, and in this connection he is almost 
as lonely as Mr. Bryan, also a believer in trust 
destruction. Capitalists are all right, says this 
apostle of the Present Order of Things; in 
fact they are a great boon to the country, only 
they mustn’t get richer than they ought to, 
and they mustn’t under any condition associate 
with wicked capitalists with an idea of strangl- 
ing competition. If they do they will be pub- 
lished as bad capitalists in The Commoner, 
and thus destroyed. 

Coming down to Mr. Gressler’s criticism of 
the time-honored and generally disbelieved 
idea that all men are created equal, we can all 
find more or less ground in his letter for a 
hearty agreement with him. Still, there is 
nothing fatal to the succes of socialism in this 
fact that men are not created equal. Even 
granting that the Almighty simply created men 
and left them to shift for themselves, there is 
no reason so far advanced why they should not 
“shift.” Indeed, if Mr.Gressler has good hear- 
ing, and will put his ear to the ground, he can 
hear enough shifting to thoroughly alarm him 
for the safety of his beloved capitalists and 
competition, and make him quake for his 
“horde of middlemen,” with a mighty quake.” 
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Arbitrary Distinction of Wealth 


By Edwin Percy Whipple, born March 8, 1819. 

If wealth and poverty are respectively the heaven 
and hell of our concrete religion, why wonder that 
men will do anything to obtain the one and escape 
from the other? Property makes a distinction be- 
tween man and man as arbitrary and artificial as 
aristocratic privilege, and our people feel that the 
doctrine of equality—the doctrine that one man is 
as good as another—can only be realized by striving 
to make one man as rich as another. If the capital- 
ist asserts himself socially as an aristocrat, the dem- 
ocrat trades recklessly on what he borrows from 
the capitalist in order to be as good an aristocrat 
as he. A few affluent families, composed miscella- 
neously of millionaires vulgar and millionaires re- 
fined, of millionaires intelligent and millionaires stu- 
pid. combine together and impudently attempt to 
confine the meaning of “good society” to the posses- 
sion of a splendid establishment in a fashionable 
street, with a large income to support it, and it is 
curious to see with what ludicrous simplicity their 
pretensions are admitted, and with what wear and 
tear of brain and conscience, with what sacrifices of 
health, comfort and honor, thousands aim to qualify 
themselves for entrance into that terrestrial para- 
dise—From “Outlooks on Society.” - 

* * * 


When a true woman puts her finger for the first 
time into the tiny hand of her baby, and feels that 
helpless clutch which tightens her very heart-strings, 
she is born again with the new-born child—Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. 


The Challenge 


The WeeKkty CHALLENGE, a neatly printed and 
well edited sheet, published at Los Angeles by 
Gaylord Wilshire, reached us a couple of weeks 
ago. Its columns are replete with good, sensible 
reading matter, and Mr. Wilshire has our sincere 
wishes for advancement and prosperity in his new 
enternrise— Sisson, Cal., Mirror. 

eae ik 

H. Gaylord Wilshire of Los Angeles, and editor 
of THe CHALLENGE, has in his issue of March oth, 
challenged the Hon. W. J. Bryan to debate with him 
on the question of trusts. Mr. Bryan’s solution it to 
let the nation destroy the trusts, while that of Mr. 
Wilshire is to let the nation own the trusts. He 
offers to pay all Mr. Bryan’s expenses and give him 
$1,000 and if the audience decides that Mr. Bryan 
has the better of the aebate he agrees to increase 
the payment to $2,000. Now we cannot see how 
Mr. William Jennings Bryan can afford to turn 
down the challenge if he desires to uphold his solu- 
tion of the trust problem—Willows, Cal., Promoter. 

* * x 


The Los Angeles man who has offered Bryan 
$1000 to have a public debate with him is bidding 
a seeminglv fair price for advertising, but he will 
have to get in and make a reputation first. He can- 
not expect the champion ring-talker to meet an un- 
known nor count on the press to give much heed to 
his challenge. A thing of that kind has to be worked 
up slowly by lots of preliminary jawing in the local 
ring. No man can get a chance in the national show 
for $1000, without a record behind it—San Fran- 
cisco Call. 

[I have already told Mr. Bryan to name his price, 
and had no reply. I have since raised my first 
offer to $10,000. Will the Call say that this is too 
little for a single speech?—H. G. W.] 

* * * 


The Saturday Post has been so fortunate as to 
secure permission to republish Mr. H. Gaylord Wil- 
shire’s article, “When Rockefeller Owns the Earth,” 
which recently appeared in Mr. Wilshire’s paper, 
THE CHALLENGE. This remarkably brilliant article 
has attracted much attention and suggests a new 
train of thought to many people who have not delved 
deeply into the trend of modern financial and mo- 
nopolistic movements. Mr. Wilshire has made a 
study of and mastered this branch of Socialism. Con- 
sequently the article, “When Rockefeller Owns the 
Earth,” will be of interest to everyone who is at- 
tracted by the foremost and ablest theories in any 
branch of life and social economics.—Los Angeles 
Saturday Post. 

Se ee: 

Progressive readers and thinkers as most of the 
subscribers of the Standard are, will doubtless be 
pleased to learn that we have made arrangements 
to club H. Gaylord Wilshire’s vigorous and able 
paper’ THE CHALLENGE, with our publication, and 
all persons paying in advance for the Standard 
can now have choice of the CHALLENGE or the Satur- 
day Post as a premium. Ture CHALLENGE is a So- 
cialist paper, but it is broad and generous in its 
treatment of social and economic questions. 

A careful perusal by the writer for several weeks 
past has failed to find anything bitter, prejudiced 
or unfair in its pages. It is beautifully printed 
and for those who desire to be kept posted on up- 
to-date thought on social and economic questions 
it will be very acceptable, even if he cannot agree 
with all that is advanced. Its motto is, “Let the 
Nation. Own The Trusts,” and for plain, non- 
partisan, mater-of-fact argument it cannot be ex- 
celled—Santa Ana, Cal., Standard. 

*x* * * 


NEW YORK, March 23.—The Social Democratic 
party here has received notice that H. Gaylord Wil- 
shire of Los Angeles, Cal., one of the leading mem- 
bers of the party, offers to give William J. Bryan 
$1,000 for a debate with him on “The Trust Prob- 
lem.” Mr. Wilshire agrees to increase the amount 
to $2,000 should Mr. Bryan win the debate. Mr. 
Wilshire says, in his challenge: “Your solution is 
‘Let the nation destroy the trusts, while mine is 
‘Let the nation own the trusts.’ ”-——-S. F. Examiner. 
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6. 2 EN AME 
FLOOR-SHI FLOOR ~ 
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Changes Old or 
New Pine Floors or 
Woodwork to 
Hardwood Color 
Oak, Cherry, Ma- 
hogany, &c. 
Dries over Night 
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Large size $1.U0V0 Small size 60 cents 
Transparent ‘“‘Floor-Shine’ ’for 
Linoleums @ Hardwood floors 


Send for free booKlet and color card 


Floor:Shine Co. St. Louis Mo. 


Wears like Cement 


Express Train 
Service 


The Lake Shore furnishes a fast ex- 
press train service for persons desiring 
to travel at high rate of speed. - > 

This service is punctual. It is, also, 
the most complete of any railway be- 
tween the east and west. 

These trains run between the cities |} 
of Chicago,Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, 

i] New York and Boston. 
| Their service may be used with equal 
advantage for all points east and west. 
Hi) They are run in connection with the 
! New York Central to and from New 
1 York City; and Boston & Albany R.R. 
| to and from Boston. 
| Among them are the famous “‘Lake 
Shore Limited”’ and the ‘‘Chicago, New 
| York and Boston Special.” 
The Lake Shore ‘‘Book of Trains”’ is 
| designed to give particulars about these | 
trains, sent free to any address by 


4. J. SMITH,G.P &T.A.,, Cleveland, O. 
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The Challenge 


Uncle Sam’s Cinch on The Earth. —narper’s Weekly. 


Significant Industrial Features 


How much longer are the good times 
through which the country has been pass- 
ing during the last few years going to 
last? This perhaps is a question which 
no one can answer with satisfaction to 
himself or to others, but it is a question, 
nevertheless, which certain events now 
occurring are doubtless raising in a great 
many minds. Take, for instance, the 
cotton situation. It was not long ago 
that the cotton mills of the United States 
appeared to be in a better condition than 
ever before, and it was only very recently 
indeed that the raw material was boom- 
ing at a great rate. Today, however, the 
cotton market is characterized by great 
weakness. In January spot cotton was 
quoted at 1234 cents on the “squeeze,” 
and the ordinary quotation during that 
month was perhaps 10 cents; since then 
the price has declined to 834 cents, the 
present figure. The drop is in sympathy 
with the futures market, which is based 
very largely on the probable takings by 
the mills. The situation is dominated by 
conditions in the Liverpool market, and 
the only conclusion which seems justified 
by the facts now in sight is, that the de- 
mand for manufacturing purposes, both 
at home and abroad, is going to be light 
for some time to come. 

Turning now specifically to the cotton 
manufacturing situation, we find, on the 
whole, a rather discouraging state of af- 
fairs. Print cloths have dropped below 
3 cents, and the selling committee of the 
Fall River manufacturers have voted to 
ask the mills to make a lengthy curtail- 
ment in their production. The necessity 
of such action will perhaps be apparent 
when it is stated that the weekly produc- 
tion of the mills is 250,000 pieces, and 
that last week the sales amounted to only 
50,000 pieces. The long and short of the 
matter appears to be, that the prosperity 
which overtook the cotton mills in 1808 
has resulted in the usual way, viz., in 
overproduction, the economic  conse- 
quences of which are of course curtail- 
ment and reduction of wages. 

Wool is another industry that has suf- 
fered a reaction. The market for this 
commodity is in a depressed condition, 
and there is no conclusive reason to be- 
lieve that any material advance in prices 
is to be looked for in the immediate fu- 
ture. The stock of wool in this country 
and in the markets of the world is large, 
and the demand for manufacturing pur- 
poses is, on the whole, very much re- 


duced. The stock in the United States 
will soon be greatly augmented by a new 
domestic clip, but, while the demand for 
the manufactured product may improve 
as time goes on, quite a little over the 
very slow opening of the present goods 
season, it may be questioned if there will 
be an increase sufficiently large to admit 
of th eexpectation that quotations on the 
raw material will be favorably affected in 
the near future. In short, the entire 
wool industry, from the grower to the 
manufacturer, is in a condition which 
compares very unfavorably with that wit- 
nessed in recent years, 

A glance at the steel and iron industry 
is not without its instruction. The in- 
jection of an appalling amount of water 
into the capitalization of the new steel 
combine would, on its face, raise the pre- 
sumption that very large profits are 
looked for in this industry in the next 
few years. But of far greater signifi- 
cance than this fact, it seems to us, is the 
fact that the new steel combine was con- 
sidered an imperative necessity. A few 
weeks ago it appeared quite obvious that 
the big steel companies had begun to 
realize that they had at last entered a 
period of declining profits; and on top 
of this came the threat of new competi- 
tion on a gigantic scale. Artificial meas- 
ures have been taken to ward off disas- 
ter, and it remains to be seen how effect- 
ive these measures are going to be. Per- 
haps for a time they will succeed in mak- 
ing the steel and iron industry wear the 
appearance of great prosperitv; but ad- 
mitting the likelihood of this, it is never- 
theless important to bear in mind this 
fact, viz., that on searching analysis the 
steel and iron situation gives evidence 
of far less inherent strength than for- 
merly. 

Having touched on three of the great- 
est industries of this country, and shown 
what we believe to be their true condi- 
tion, we may leave it to the reader to 
frame his own view regarding the gen- 
eral situation. Every period of activity 
and rising prices must come to an end 
some time. According to the law of 
averages we should consider the present 
rather early to look for a set-back to gen- 
eral business of any great maonitude. 
But these are highly exceptional times, 
governed as they are by so many factors 
of which the past knew practically noth- 
ing, consequently the law of averages 
mav ‘ust at this particular juncture not 
be so safe a guide as formerly.—U, S. 
Investor, 


No Help Necded Here 


Los Angeles, March 21, 1901. 
Editor CHALLENGT 

The workingmen of this city, through 
their representative body, the Council of 
Labor, desire to earnestly protest against 
the statement so often published in the 
press of this city and vicinity, that there 
is a scarcity of laborers in this part of 
the State, and that there is more demand 
for artisans and mechanics than supply. 
Such statements are entirely erroneous, 
and to a certain extent criminal, as 
workmen are enticed to Los Angeles and 
surrounding towns and become helpless 
in the face of idleness, and depend upon 
others of their craft for the support of 
themselves and families. 

At the meeting of the Council of La- 
bor last Wednesday evening a census of 
the different unions showed that this 
matter is assuming alarming proportions 
—and it was decided to appeal to the 
press to publish this letter and to give 
as wide a publicity as possible tc the fact 
that Los Angeles is overrun with me- 
chanics and laborers in almost every line 
of trade. 

Trusting that you will favor us, and 
aid in furnishing employment for our 
own citizens rather than inducing others 
to come here, I remain, yours respect- 
fully, W. M. Tomttnson, 

Secretary In,A...€23G" 7x 
* * x 


RocKefeller the Ruler 


THE CHALLENGE, published at Los An- 
geles by H. Gaylord Wilshire, insists that 
the “beginning of the end” is just now in 
sight; that all the manufacturing inter- 
ests of the country, and all the great 
transportation companies are organizing 
and combining so that competition will 
eventually be abandoned and combina- 
tion adopted in its stead. The editor, 
who is quite a chap for issuing chal- 
lenges, offers $1000 to anyone who will 
refute successfully by argument, this 
condition which he insists exists. The 
editor of THE CHALLENGE seems to think 
that the man who is to be at the “top of 
the heap,” so to speak, a little later on, is 


Rockefeller. In other words, Reckefel- 
ler is soon to be able to read his title 
clear to the earth. 

When he gets his title perfected then 
the interesting part of the program be- 
gins. THE CHALLENGE goes on in this 
strain: “When Rockefeller owns the 
earth it will be simply as if he were keep- 
ing a big boarding house ,and we, the in- 
habitants of the earth, had to pay him 
for our board and lodging. It will not 
be very long before our money is gone. 
He can charge what he pleases, for there 
is no other boarding house. He might 
simply size up our pile and take it all for 
a day’s board! We will naturally seek 
a job. Who, then, will we go to? Rocke- 
feller, of course. But suppose he has no 
job for us; and if he has, what will our 
wages be? He will set the price, of 
course, and he will make it low enough 
so that he can make a profit on every- 
thing we make for him.” The editor ex- 
patiates to the extent of four columns 
in this strain. He says he saw the in- 
evitable ten years ago, and all his predic- 
tions are coming, to pass in the recent 
combinations that have been effected.— 
Santa Cruz Record. 


* OK 


The Harriman syndicate controlling 
the Chicago & Alton and Illinois Central 
Railroad Systems, is reported to be back. 
of a moevment to consolidate the coal 
mining properties of Illinois into a $75,- 
000,000 combine. The capitalists of this 
syndicate will lend their financial sup- 
port to the consolidation project, and 
will hold a majority of the stock in the 
enterprise. 

kee 


What with Senator Morgan defying 
Great Britain, Pierpont Morgan organ- 
izing gigantic trusts, and Gunner Mor- 
gan the central figure in the Sampson 
trouble, the Morgan family seems to be 
monopolizing the center of the stage — 
Kansas City Journal. 
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